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PROSPECTUS 

FIRST COMPLETE AND DNIFOBM EDITION 
OF THE WORKS 

GERALD GRIFFIN, ESQ. 

AUrHOR OF "THE COLLEGIANS," 



NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHER. 

Since the lamented death of the lale Mr. Griffin, 
Author of " The Collegians" and olher popular (ales, 
a very general desire has been expressed for the publi- 
cation of a complete edilion of his works. It is grati- 
fying to his Triends to find that although his gentle 
and retired habits kept him wholly aloof from literature 
during the last few years of his life, the interest which 
his original geniits, his refined imagination, and the 
simplicity and purity of his writings awakened in the 
public mind, has not died away. Scarcely one of his 
more popular tales can now be procured at the book- 
sellers. Proposals for a reprint of this and other tales 
of Mr. Griffin, in some of the series of standard novels 
at present in the course of publication have been made 
to the proprietors, but they felt unwilling to enter into 
any arrangements for snch an object, as it would ne- 
cessarily interfere with the success of a perfect and 
twiform edition of all the author's works, to which the 

iblic are now looking forward. 
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PLAN OF THE WORK. 



It is proposed Ihat the work shall be completed in 
twelve volumes, unirorm wilh Ihe standard Novels; 
ench volume coiilaming aa much matter as waa ori- 
ginally published in three voluines at a. guinea and 
a hair, illustrated by two plales, designed and engraved 
by eminent artists. Price Six Shillings. A portrait 
of the Author will be given with the Memoir. 

Vol. 1. — A memoir of the Life and writings of f 
Author with his tellers. 

Vol. 2, — The Collegians, or Eily ofGarryowen. 

Vol. 3.— Card Drawing— The ilalf Sir— Sail Dhlj 

Vol. 4. — The Rivals — Tracy's Ambition. 

Vol. 6.— Holland-tide. 

Vol. 6.— The Duke of Monmouth. 

Vol. 7. — Here and There, or Tales of the Day. 

Vol. 8.— Tales of the Jury Room. 

Vol. ». — The Invasion. 

Vol. 10.— The Christian Physiologist an 
Tales. 

Vol. 11. — Miscellaneous Tales — Fragments 4c. 

Vol. 12.— Poetical Works. 

The publication commenced on (he First of M« 
18-12, with the Collegians, and a volume will be pub- 
lished every month, until the whole is completed. The 
Memoir will be the last volume published. 
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White bird of the Umpenl oh beautiful thing. 
With the bosatu of inuw anil the moljonleBa wiDg, 
Now sweeping the billow, now Boating on high 
Now bathing thy plumes in the light of the sky ; 
Now poising o'er Ocean thy delicate form, 
Now breasting the eurge with thy busom go warm ; 
Now darting alofl with a heavenly scorn ; 
Now ihooling along tike a ray of the morn ; 
Now lost in the foldi of the cloud-curtained dome. 
Now floating abroad like a Sake of the foam. 
Now ailetitly poised o'er the war of the main, 
Like the Spirit of Charity brooding o'er pain. 
Now gliding with pinion all silently furled. 
Like an angel descending to comfort the world ! 
Thou see'mst to my spirit as upward I gaze, 
And see thee, now clothed in mellowest rajs; 
Now lost in the storm-driven vapours that fly, 
Like hosts that are routed across the broad sky I 
Like a pure spirit true to its virtue aud faith, 
'Mid the lempetts of nature, of pa>»ion and death ! 
Rise, beautiful emblem of purity rise, 
On the sweet winds of Heaven to thine own brilliant sk 
Still higher! still higher! 'till lost to our sight 
Tliou hidest thy wings in a mantle of light; 
And I lliink how a pure spirit gazing on thee. 
Must long fur that niomenl — Ihe Joyous and free. 
When the soul disembodied from Nature shall spring, 
Unfettered at once to her Maker and King ; 
When the bright day of service and Buffering pnat, 
Bhapea fairer than thine shnil thine round her at last. 
While, the standard of battle triumpliantly furled, 
6be iinilei like a victor aerene on the world I 
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ice,'(nd^i1ie fn>n 



[> lud in MunstfT lome iJitT ytirt aii 
that (U; delineated vilh miieb humour, tnd ire bElicre, coniiden- 
ble icauncf. Tba ohuDcten are.dnwn from all dasiea— the hard 
drinking foi-hunttng, Ore-GBting (quire — Iha much maligned mid- 
dle-man — Iheeounlrj' pariah priial — the rich tradetmao — the iltong 
farmer — and the poor ooKiei — each hia ita repreaeulBlire, and all 
■re faithfully poanrafed. Among the female characlen Eiljr 
O'Connor claimi the flrat place. In all the range of romanlie 60- 
tioo WB do not remember ao sweet a being ; there la a aimpliciljr a 
genlteneia, a power of loving in her diapoeition, which, brought 
oqt aa Ihey are by a thousand delicate louchei ( for she appeaia 
bnt leldom, and u seldom acts a prominent part ) vin our utmoal 
Brmpathy for her lorrDwa — our deppetl pilf and horror for her 
deplorable fate. It ta, indeed the bighest triumph of our Authot'i 
geniua — (he atrongeat prouf of hii*Bkill — that while such a feeling 
i> excited for Eily, we atill preterTe an ialemt for the faithlesi 
husband who deierta and deatro^s her ; yet so strong are hia tempt< 
ationi and so terrible hit remorae, that ws caiuiot help looking on 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



Some of the Stories in the following collection, are 
translations of ancient Irish manuscripts, and, as spe- 
cimens of the national romance in ruder ages, must 
be regarded as great literary curiosities. They all 
display much fertility and richness of imagination, 
in some instances not inferior to the most cele- 
brated iictions of the East. The *^ Swans of Lir,"** 
in particular, which is a perfectly literal translation 
from the Irish, without a word added or omitted, 
contains remarkable evidence of the purity and 
chasteness of thought, which characterized some uf 
these writings, as well as the straight forward 
simplicity, and the absence of all trick or mvstery 
in the plan upon which they were framed. It is 
necessary to mention, that one of these romances 
originally given as one of the " Tales of the Jury 
Room," has been omitted by the Editor. Although 
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rtry irna^ioatire aDd dcv, it wmt not 
tenttic than those vliidb reflBiOy and it cootained 
ntMnj repetitioDs which voold hftre been conadeied 
tedic/Uft. The storj of Si g i a«m d, iaund among 
Mr Griffio'f papers, has been giren in its pbee. 
The drcarnfrtaoce of the omissioo, rather than anj 
particular interest or attractireness in the latter 
tale« muftt account for its being placed first in the 
series. It seems to be a translation, or rather, like 
I^amb^s .Stories from Shakespear, a version of one of 
(Jalderon's pl^J** which may explain the obTioas 
diflerence of style between it and the author's 
original writing*^. 



PREFACE. 



A long preface^ courteous reader, to so slight a 
performance as this which is here presented for 
your indulgent perusal, is a task which we doubt 
not you will readily excuse us for eschewing. Our 
Jurors, you will see, (should you remain a sufficient 
time in their company,) have dipped deep into the 
well of' early Irish romance for your amusement 
and their own. For the rifacimenta thence drawn 
up, as well as for the original tales with which 
they are interspersed, it will be sufficient for us if 
you are pleased to pronounce them, what the Jury 
themselves were^tales de dreumstantibus — as good 
as their neighbours. 



T H E J U R Y-R O O M. 



Sweet masters be at accord !*' As you lUce it. 

It was during the Assize week of an important city 
in the South of Ireland, that a grave looking gentleman 
dressed in a sober suit of brown and Petersham top 
coat, was observed riding with a somewhat inquisitive 
air through the dense crowds who thronged the open 
space before the city and county Court-house. Every 
thing in his appearance announced a person of good 
sense and prudence. His dress was neither too good 
for the road nor too mean for the wearer's rank as 
indicated by his demeanour ; his hat was decent, but 
evidently not his best ; a small spotted shawl folded 
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2 THE JURY ROOM. 

cravat-wise, protected his throat and ears from the 
rather moist and chilly air of an early Irish spring. A 
pair of doe-skin caps, or. over-alls, buttoned on the 
knees, defended those essential hinges of the lower 
man from the danger of contracting any rhumatic rust 
in the open air ; while gloves of the same material and 
top-boots neatly foxed, evinced in the extremities of 
the wearer's person the same union of economy and 
just sufficient attention to appearances which was 
observable in all the rest of his attire. 

The countenance likewise was one which at the first 
glance attracted the respect and confidence 'of the be- 
holder. It was marked by a certain air of goodwill 
and probity of character, with a due consciousness of 
the owner's position in life, and an expression which 
seemed to intimate that he would not be willingly de- 
ficient in what was due to others, nor readily forfeit 
any portion of what was fairly owing to himself. 

As is usually the case when a stranger makes his 
appearance amid an idle crowd, all eyes were fixed 
upon him as he leisurely walked his horse toward a 
small hotel which stood at a little distance from tbe 
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Court-bouee. Giving the bridle 1o the hoetler, with 
the easy air of one who Beldom hurries about anything, 
and of the two feels less satisfaction in motion than in 
rest, he alighted, and after desiring, in what seemed an 
English accent, that the horse should not be fed, until 
he had leisure, himself, to visit the animal in the stall. 
he drew off hie gloves, looked up and down the street . 
then up al the sky, where the clouds seemed just de- 
liberoting whether they would rain or no, took olf ha 
hat, inspected it all over, thrust his gloves into tlie 
pocket of his great coal, and GnsUy entered the coflee- 
It may seem trifling to mention all those mo- 
of the traveller with so much precision, but not 
one of them was lost upon the intelligent observers in 
the street, who doubtless would not have employed a 
thing so valuable ns time in watching the movements 
of an entire stranger, if there were not Boniething very 
important, though slill a mystery to them in every turn 
|& took. 

The coffee-room was al this instant the scene of a very 
animated discussion. It needed only a few minutes 
standing at the fire, and lending an ear occasionally to 
Ii2 
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what went forward, to render the graTe-looking gen- 
tleman somewhat curious to know more of the afl^r 
at issue. Some asked with sparkling eyes " whether 
the Penal Code was to be re-enacted ?"* Others talked 
of the ^' enlightened age in which we live,'' and said 
verj often that " the days were gone by when the peo- 
ple could be trampled on with impunity.'* Others 
who seemed of an opposite way of thinking, talked 
with equal vehemence of ** the dark ages,'* of 
" the fires of SmithCeld," and " the gunpowder 
plot,'' with sundry other allusions to by-gone mas- 
sacres and conflagrations, and asked ** if the Inqui- 
sition was about to be again established in all its terrible 
power.** 

These alarming expressions whetted the curiosity of 
the stranger, who looked vainly around for some time 
in search of a neutral face, to which he might address 
an enquiry with some chance of his being listened to. 
His eyes at length alighted on that of a middled-aged 
quiet-looking person, who sat on one side of the fire 
with half-closed eyes, a newspaper in his hand, and an 
expression on his countenance as if he were rather 
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amused than interested by yrh^t was going forward. 
On hearing the stranger's question, he civilly laid aside 
the paper and turning his person toward the fire, said 
with a smile: 

" It appears you are but newly arrived, sir, or you 
would have no necessity to ask that question.'* 

" You are quite right ; I never was in the town be- 
fore the last quarter of an hour.'^ 

" That is evident by your knowing nothing of the 

aflair which has kept the whole city and county like- 
wise in a state of commotion during the last fortnight." 

" Bless me ! — some conspiracy discovered ?" 

" Not exactly.*' 

*^ Some appalling murder then ? — some clergyman 
shot on account of tithes ? — or perhaps an affray be- 
tween the peasantry and police V* 

" Why, sir," replied the quiet looking gentleman still 
smiling, *^ after all your grand conjectures, I confess I 
am ashamed to tell you the exact truth, it must cut 
so paltry a figure in the comparison. But if you be 
an Englishman as f suppose, [the stranger bowed] and 
on a tour of pleasure [the stranger shook his head] or 
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business — [ihe stroDger protruded bU lips 
lifted his eyebrows with a hair-dissenling air' 
both perhaps united [the stranger nodded his hi 
as if to say, "you have gone nearer to the mark, 
and are desirous of carrying home with you 
notion of the state of society in this country, [ano-'i 
iher nod of assent] the circumstance may be I 
worth your hearing. You should know in 
first place, that in every city, town, and village 
in Ireland, from the metropolis down to the pet- 
tiest municipality that is kept in order by a few 
police and & court of petty sesBions, there 
parties, who between them continue to keep society iat 
one continual uproar. Now in such a stale of things, 
if (here be any disgrace in neulralily, I confess there are 
some few besides myself who make a principle of in- 
curring it, It is not that I am insensible to the good 
or evil being of the country that gives me bread, but 
I hate both bigotry and balderdash, and as it seems 
impossible to meddle in public affairs and at the same 
time Bleer a clear course between the one and the 
other with any chance of being attended to, I content 
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myself with doing whatever little good I can in a 
quiet way, and feel inclined rather to be amused by 
the vehemence of others than to be induced to imitate 
them/' 

" Since you are so moderate" said the stranger '^ I 
will not fear wounding your nationality by saying that 
you have just uttered the most rational speech I have 

heard since I arrived in Ireland.'* 

" Ah, you know that the compliment to my personal 
vanity is sufficient to cover any umbrage I might feel 
on the score of country . However, so it is. Well— out 
of such a state of affairs, it arises, that every mole-hill 
between the parties is magnified into an Olympus — 
The local newspapers teem with rumours, with national 
misdeeds upon the one side, and ready contradictions 
of the *' foul calumny*' upon the other, for as you may 

have observed since you entered the room, neither 
party is deficient in vigour of language. Then there 
are meetings and counter meetings — letters from 
** Veritas'* " Eye- Witness" " Victor" « Fair-Play' ' 
** Lovers of Truth" and ** Lovers of Justice," the most of 
whom prove each other to deserve any character, rather 
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than that which diai «ieiMtnic aasomes. "V 
Us" b ifaowD to be a lured official, wbom ■ 
could tnut ; " Eje Witness" to baTc been fifty 
milet awiij at the lime the occurrence took place ! 
" Victor" to be a contlaot resident in the neigi 
bourhood he aflects to have visited with the i 
partiality of a disinterested trafeller ; " Fair PlN| 
lo be a nolorioualy one aided partizan, and « 
whole bunch of lovers of truth, and lovers of jl 
lice to be remarkable amongst all their acqui 
ances for the tot^ absence of those quatities. 
dare to you, though 1 love my country, and ami 
in the habit of carrying any sentiment lo an extn 
when 1 consider such a state of society, and the t 
absence of peace and happiness which it involn 
am often tempted to turn heretic lo the ''enligid 
opinions of the age" and long for a good stout dei 
tism, which would compel them all to hold I 
tongues. But what has all this lo do with the q 
you asked me ! you shall judge for yourself an 
bably you will see no great apparent connection i 
1 tell you that all you have heard relates to a trial f 
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breach of promise of marriage which has been this mo- 
meot called on in our court-house. 

"Breach of promise !'* exclaimed the stranger. 

*' It is a fact, I assure you. The parties are unhap- 
pily of the opposite factions — not that I believe either 
the lady or gentleman care much whether they break 
their eggs at the big or little end, and indeed it is 
generally supposed that the a0air would have been 
long since arranged in the happiest manner for 
both, were it led in their own hands. But the 
gentleman, against his better will, has been led to 
act unhandsomely by his friends of one party, and 
the lady, against her inclination also, has been moved 
to commence law proceedings by her friends who 
are of another side, and so the town has been all 
alive in expectation of the result, and the court- 
house is thronged with partizans who see a great deal 
more in the case than a mere suit at nisi prius. 
Challenging has run so high that counsel have been 
already compelled to pray a tales J* 

Stimulated rather by a general feeling of curiosity 
than moved by any particular interest in the suit at issue 

B 5 



fcr ki mtttr, put oa Ui hat 
dimctHO oftlK cmirt-lKiaae. Tfaov ml HmHtluBg in 
hk apfMUMHe wbidi ofxwd a wsy for Inn duoogli 
Ihe crowd, and tbe police and bME&voe BMB to pusb 
ande all the caantrr people wilb tbe bults of their 
carbanes, md bcid the Ultle iraii gtle-nys open ■ 
drew Digii. After lutenug for same lime to tbe txtm 
aitd wiloesKs who aecfBed bent up to harangue a 
Ewear their best in honour i^ the o 
begsQ to feel as if he bad heard enough tA it, aitd t 
turning to tbe inward flagged ball, ca$l bis eyes aba 
and eeoned desirous lo iospeci tbe retiiainder i 
the building, PassiDg along a somewhat 1 
hall which divided the civil from tbe criminal com 
he ascended a short circular flight of stairs, whi 
brought hiffl lo a lauding place on which 
could perceive several doors leading in diflerent i 
rections. One of those by some unaccountable 
neglect stood a-jar at the present moment. It 
would appear that if the grave-looking stran- 
ger had a foible it was that for which the tender- 
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ted wife of Bluebeard was so near forreiling her 
The silence of ihe place, the mystery of so many 
d doors at a moment of so much bustle and con- 
•ion, and the tempting air of that which stood invit- 
Igly half open, provoked his curiosity withja degree 
If force which he had not firmness tu resist. He push- 
n the door. All was silent inside. The room had 
B,bare, and scantily furaished appearance. A painted 
■ideal table stood in the centre, on which were scattered 
some paper, pens and ink. Near it, irregulaily 
placed, stood one or two wooilen form^. and a few 
On the side of the chamber opposite lu the 
: by which he had entered, was a window dim 
with dust, which looked out upon the narrow and 
ill-psved back street of the city. A neglected 
though still tolerable Ore burned in the capacious 
grate. In one corner was a large press or 
double cup-board inserted into the wall, the up- 
per portion of which was locked. Not so the lower 
in which the inquisitive stranger only observed a 
■ acts of parliament in stitched covers, barony 
is, and some lorn law papers. Near this stood an 
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enormous basket filled with turf for the purpose of 
replenishing the fire. 

It needed not now, the aid of a conjurer to tell our 
traveller into what chamber of the building he had pe- 
netrated. It was the Jury-Room. Struck by the 
natural reflections, which the place w as calculated to 
excite in any mind, but more especially in one of a 
thoughtful and generous turn, such as that of the 
grave stranger, it was some time before he recollected 
the awkwardness of his own situation in the ab- 
sorbing reverie which seized upon him. The many 
fellow beings, on whom the fiat of life or death 
had been passed within that room, the families who 
had been consigned to misery, the many occasions 
on which passion and interest had there taken the 
place of justice, to the condemnation, perhaps of 
the innocent or the absolution of the guilty, all 
those and other circumstances furnished matter 
which detained him in the mood of thought for a 
considerable time. Insensibly he passed to the in- 
stitution of the much valued system, thence to the 
manifold schemes by which the "wisdom of ages 
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has sought at various times to defend the pure 
administration of justice from the intermeddling of 
human passion, and thence again, ascending higher 
in abstraction as he continued his musing, to the 
corruption of society in general, and the misery 
of man, Yfhom not even a device so beautiful as 
this great boast of the British constitution could 
protect against the evil of his own perverse and fallen 
nature. 

By this time the night had already began to close. 
The din of the city was hushed into a low murmur in 
which might be distinguished the call of the watch- 
man in the street, the occasional rattle of a passing 
vehicle, and the ringing of some of the chapel bells 
summoning the people to the evening prayers, usual 
in the time of Lent. The same evening silence had 
fallen within the cifcuit of the place of justice, and the 
voice of the presiding judge was heard distinctly, 
though faintly in the act of delivering his concluding 
charge. Even this sound ceased at length, and no- 
thing was heard except that general murmur which 
arises in a crowd when something occurs to relax the 
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absorbing attrition io vfaidi aD Inie beeo endmned 
lor a ooosidenble tioK beibre. 






exclaimed the stranger, awaking from his reTerie, 
when he was startled bj an aknning sound, which 
first brought to his mind the critical position in which 
he had placed himself. A door was heard to open and 
shut, and presently the clattering of a bailiff's halberd 
and the tramp of many feet was heard upon the little 
flight of steps, by which be had ascended. The jury 
were coming ! What was to become of bira ? Tbere 
was only one legitimate point of entrance, or of exit, 
and that was the door, through which he came and 
which the important twelve were now approaching, 
brimful of law and evidence. The window was on 
the first floor and looked out upon an uninviting stone 
pavement. What should he do? The consequences 
of being detected were unknown to him. He had 
heard much of the crime of attempting to tamper with 
a jury. The cup-board behind the turf-basket! It 
was not a very dignified resource, but it was his only 
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one, and being a lime not for deliberation, but Tor ac- 
tion, he managed to secrete himself just as (he bailitf 
threw the door open, and ushered the juryman into 
ihe chamber Our traveller heard, with a feeling more 
easily imagined ihan described, the doer shut fast 
agun, and the key turned in the lock outside. 

After a few momentn of deliberative silence, the 
discussion commenced, and was not long in reaching a 

I height which did not forbode a speedy unanimity of 

^^^Opinion on the case in hand. What amused the 
I stranger, notwithslunding his awkward situation, was 

to hear how tittle they dwelt upon the nature of the 
evidence that had been brought before them, or on the 
points of law laid down by the Judge in his charge. 
The chief points of contention, soon became restricted 
to questions of theology and history, between which 
and the guilt or innocence of the defendant, ou r tra- 
veller would have found it hard to trace any connec- 
tion, were it not for the hints previously thrown out by 

the quiet gentleman at the hotel. The allusions made. 

^^kjf not BO brood as in the coSee-room, were fully as much 
^^^yp the point, and as remarkable for their Beverity and 
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lacid vigour. The lash was administered freely though 
politely on both sides, and the deeds of buried popes 
and kings were insinuated into the discussion, evi- 
dently more in aid of the immediate purpose than 
with any unkindly or vindictive feeling towards the 
ashes of the long mouldering delinquents. Hits, 
however, were dealt liberally against the living and the 
dead. St. Gregory the Seventh, and Harry the Eighth 
Anna Boleyn and Catherine de Medicis, Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth, all came in for their share, and 
if the opposing parties were not always successful in 
the defence they set up for their friends, they seldom 
failed to make up for the deficiency by a well aimed 
thrust at some cherished name upon the enemy's side. 
Perceiving that it was not likely they could agree, 
the Foreman knocked at the door, and bade the bailiflf 
call the County High Sheriff. When that personage 
arrived, the Foreman in the name of the Jury requested 
him to inform the judge that they had not been able 
to agree upon their verdict, nor was it likely they 
should do for a considerable time. He departed and 
they awaited his return in almost unbroken silence. 
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In a short time his footstep was heard ascending the 
small stair-case. 

'' Gentlemen*' said he ''his lordship desires me to 
tell you, that, such being the case, you must only 
make up your minds to remain in until you can agree 
upon what verdict you are to give. His lordship does 
not think proper to detain the court any longer at 
so late an hour." 

*' Then we are to remain here all night, I suppose; '* 
exclaimed the Foreman. 

** If you should agree upon your verdict long before 
morning" continued the sheriff in the same sedate tone, 
every accent of which was drunk with a thirsty still- 
ness, by all ears in the Jury Room, not excepting the 
pair '' in the cup-board, his lordship is pleased to say 

that you "can send word to his lodgings in 

Street." 

What a prospect for all in the room, but more than 
all, for our friend in the cup-board, who had not tasted 
food since morning, and was moreover in a position far 
from being the easiest in the world. There was how« 
ever no help for it. Whatever difficulty he might 
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: tberalM^B 



ture feh in reTMling tumMif in ibe Gnt instuice, ams 
iucrea»ed a hondred (bU br the nupidcKis roode of 
cofKTtalfflent which be bvl since ttiofUA, and the dire 
fact of his having- «iIfull,Y oieriieard a portion of the 
private dellberaiions of the Jarr. There was the 
no other resource than hope and pstienoe. The si 
descended the staircase, the jnrjmeii separated marnioN* 
ing, into difFerent comers of the room. The regula- 
tions of the court were loo well understood lo allow 
them to hope that they could be successful in any 
attempt to obtain refreshments from the officials in 
attendance, and ihey only deliberated each within I 
own mind, in what manner they should pass the lofl 
winter night without either sleep or food. Sighii^ 
deeply, though inaudibly, our traveller resigned hitn- 
seir to his fate, without troubling himself further about 
devising means of escaping it. The di scon ten ted J at 

1 sought comfort as they could, some 
the few chairs that stood near the Gre, t 
tying silk handkerchiefs about their heads, and turnii 
the collar of their coat over their ears, stretched the 
selves at full length on the wooden fonns, and c 
slumber with Indilferent success. 
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It was now approaching midnight, and an universal 
stillness had fallen upon the city, interupted only at 
intervals by the louder footfall of some elated passen- 
ger, or the merry converse of a group returning home- 
ward from some evening party. On a sudden a rough 
sonorous voice was heard in the narrow street already 
described, which passed beneath the window of the 
Jury room. 

" ** Oyst — e — rs ! Oysters ! Fine Burren oysters ! 
Choice Burren oysters !'^ 

There was a general movement amongst the gentle- 
men of the Jury. The Foreman raised his head from 
the form on which he had laid his aching joints, and 
advanced toward the window. After a moments con- 
sultation with some of his fellow prisoners, he threw up 
the sash, and leaning forward said in a low but distinct 
tone, which could not fail to reach the ears for which it 
was intended : 

" I say, oysters I'' 

*' Who's that ? Who calls oysters ?" 

*' Oysters !" repeated the Foreman. 

**0h, I beg your honour's pardon! — Would you 



want any oysters, sir? They're as Tresh as duisiea 
your honour." 

"Come hither Do you think, if we look your 

oysters you could get us something to eat with them!" 

" To be sure 1 could your honour — but w 
was that Tor me when I have no means o' gel 
up there ?" 

This difficulty was speedily removed, A 
uf cmvals, and pocket handkerchiefs were tied togt 
ther, 60 as to Ibrm a lino long enough to reach tnj 
street. A whip was now raised, for defraying t 
expenses of the projected entertainment, and 
amount as soon as collected, was made fast in 
ner of a. silk handkerchief, which formed one extrerri 
of the line. The whole apparatus was then carefuiyj 
lowered from the window until it reached the hands o 
the expectant vender of shell fish. 

Like Iris' bow doim darlB Hip pimted line 
SUrr'd, itriped, and epoUed, yellow, red and b 
Old calico, torn >ilk, and rausliu new. 

Haying extracted the treosure from the handkerchi*^ 
the oysterman disappeared, and during the succeedii^ 
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quarter of an hour, tbe silence of an anxious suspense 
possessed all tongues with the exception of one or two, 
which gave expression to .[an ungenerous doubt as to 
whether, they were likely ever again to see either their 
money or the value. At the end, however, of that 
space of time, those unworthy rourmurers were put to 
shame by the return of the well-principled object of 
those suspicions. Admiring his integrity, the Foreman 
drew up the basket which he had carefully fastened at 
the end of the line of handkerchiefs. * The feelings of 
our fasting tourist in the cup*board may be more easi- 
ly imagined than described, while he overheard from 
his lurking place, such exclamations as the following 
uttered in an eager and authentic tone : 

" What beautiful oysters !" 

'* And abundance of bread ! He's a thoughtful fellow. 
What^s that in the bottles V 

" Montmellick ale and cider !'* said the Foreman. 

^* And here's a knife !^ cried one juryman. 

^* And pepper l^ exclaimed another. 

" And a napkin, and oyster knife, and two glasses!'' 
exclaimed several voices in succession. 
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" And the remaining change !" cried the Foreman 
holding ap a small brown paper parcel, in iHiich a fei 
shillings and some copper money had been careTall 
ff rapped up. 

This final circumstance completed the admiratioa 
the Jury, and it iras proposed kj the Foreman ai 
carried bj acclamation (hat the surplus should 
handed to the oysterman as a testimony of their esleeni 
for his punctuality and disinterestedness, Accordinglj 
the line of handkerchiers with the baskel and 
were lowered from the windovF anil (he grateful oysti 
man departed after telling them that he would returi 
in the course of the night to take away the empty bolt 
ties and the rest of the table equipage, when the^ 
should be no longer needed. In a few minutes hifj 
sonorous voice was heard resounding through the c 
serted streets to the customary burthen of ''Oysters !• 
line Burren oysters ! choice Burren oysters ! ' 

Supper now proceeded merrily, all party differences A 
being furgotten in the How of social glee which n 
in tnolion by the good cheer which was so unespectedlyfl 
ac'piired. Often in the meantime did the unfortunatC'l 
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be" 
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traveller call to mind the story of the highwayman and 
the first of the three beggars, and more than once was 
tempted to wish that the whole Jury had been sharers 
in their in6rmity, in order that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of partaking in the feast without detection. He 
had, however, a touch of the philosopher about him, 
which prevented his yielding to any useless repinings, 
and he contented himself with opening one of the doors 
of his retreat just so far as to enable him to see what 
was going forward, and to hear with more distinctness 
all that was said amongst the company outside. 

Having done sufficient justice to the oysterman's 
feast, a glow of genial good humour succeeded in the 
breasts of all, to the anxiety and discontent which be- 
fore had kept them silent and apart More fuel was 
heaped upon the fire, the forms and chairs were drawn 
closer round it, and conversation became general and 
animated. It was at length interrupted by the Fore- 
man, who, after requesting the attention of his fellow- 
jurors for some moments, addressed them as follows : — 
''Gentlemen, although we have already fared so 
much better than we had expected, it yet remains for 
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US to coosider in what way the long^ interral is to be 
spent which we mnst pass between this and daybreak. 
The forms and the few chairs which we possess ofier 
little inducement in the way of sleep, and I do not see 
the adrantage of reviving^ any discosMon on the case 
which has been submitted to our judgment, being 
always unfriendly to the introduction of party questions 
in mixed company, where it can possibly be avoided. 
I therefore propose that we leave the questioD 
of the defendant's guilt or innocence between himself, 
his conscience, and his maker, and turn our attention to 
the passing our remaining term of confinement in 
such a manner as may be most profitable, under the 
circumstances to ourselves and to each other.** 

This address was received with general applause, 
which having subsided after a little time, the Foreman 
was permitted to resume : — 

"I have heard it remarked, gentlemen, by learned men, 
that the word Erin, (which as you are all aware is the 
poetical name for Ireland) forms likewise the accusative 
case of a Greek noun, signifying strife or discord. 
Whatever analogy the present state of our country 
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may enable a satirical mind to imagine between the 
word and its Greek meaning, I am sure there is no one 
in this room but will agree with me in hoping that the 
time may yet arrive when no handle shall be found for 
such invidious sallies, when the rocks and shoals of 
party feeling which at present wreck the peace and 
happiness of society shall be covered by the advancing 
tide of good-will and brotherly affection, and when 
Irishmen, instead of maintaing a selfish struggle for 
partial or individual interests, shall labour heart and 
hand for the peace and welfare of the whole/* 

Renewed applause interrupted the current of the 
Foreman's discourse, and it was only afler a few 
minutes Uiat he was permitted to proceed. 

** At all events, gentlemen, there is nothing to 
hinder us from trying the experiment, and setting our 
countrymen, an example for one night at least, of the 
triumph of social feeling over prejudice and opinion. 
My proposal is, therefore, that we draw closer around 
the fire, and each in succession either pay a fine of one 
shilling sterling or relate some amusing and character- 
istic tale, such as he may have gathered in the course 

VOL. I. c 
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ot ruading or experience, atid conclude \iy singli 
song for the enterlainment of the company 
urder thnt this may proceed with all freedom, 1 move 
tliat no one shall take oflence at what may be said, but 
that every one be at liberty to tell his story after his 
own fashion, witli a earte blanche for the full utterance 
of every thing that Tnay come into his mind, excepting 
of courae questions of mere conlroversy, for which this 
is not the time nor place, and for the introduction of 
which tL Cine of c>ns shilling is to be imposed. 1 eay 
this, not that I hold a nian*B opinions to be a matter of 
indifference, but merely that no feehng of restraint 
awkwardness should emborass the chain of the nar- 
ralive, and conseqiicnlly diminish the amuseineot, 
the listeners." 

A fresh burst of applause announced the unanimous 
assent of all present lo this proposal, and preparations 
were immediately made for carrying it into effect. A 
fresh supply of turf was heaped upon the Ere, the 
chairs were arranged in semicircular fashion around 
the hearth, and the Foreman was placed in the only 
arm-chair_in the room, with the additional dignity 
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president, and ^ full authority to decide all points of 
order which might arisa It being decided that the 
entertainment should commence with the president, 
a general silence fell upon the circle, while he spoke as 
follows: — 3 

** Having lately, gentlemen, in the library of a 
learned friend of mine, fallen upon an unpublished 
manuscript containing a very curious and interesting 
story, which I presume will be entirely new to you, I 
shall endeavour to relate it as accurately as my 
memory will allow. 



2 
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SIGISMUND. 

Princess. Rosaline ; 

What did the Russian whisper in your ear ! 
RoSALiNB. — Madam, he swore that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye-sight, and did value me 
Above this world ; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or else die my lover. 

Love's labour lost, Act v. Scene VIII. 
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It was a beautiful summer evening, that fell on the 
mountams to the north-east oi Poland, but those vast 
tracts of country lying at their base, were then al- 
most uninhabited, and the traveller, who on this even- 
ing, found himself alone on the hill side, felt sensa- 
tions very different from those which might result from 
the beauty of the scene. 

He was young and fair and habited in the riding 
costume of Muscovy. A sword hung at his waist 
which from the splendour of its carriage seemed ra- 
ther intended for dress than warfare, and although it 
had not been so, the slender figure and delicate ap- 
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pearance of the youth, who bore it, would have ac- 
quitted it of any suspicion, as to the latter design. 
His bright yellow hair was twined up under his bon- 
net, and as he placed one hand over his brow, in order 
to shade his eyes from the sun, while he looked an- 
xiously down into the plain, the dark attone of its 
shadow formed a striking contrast to the sickly pale- 
uess of his cheek. 

" He is not there" said the stranger, and the night 
will have fallen before we have left these crags behind 
us. " Mother why have you advised me to this.^ 

A loud and shrill ^* Ujuju !'' from beneath the cliff 
where he stood, made him start and rush toward its 
edge. 

''Clarin is it you? is there any hope? where are 
our horses ? what shall we do ?'' said the youth. 

The person whom he addressed, now stood forward 
upon the point of a rock which jutted out from the 
base of the cliff, so as nearly to form an angle with 
that and its summit, and yet was itself, no bigger than 
a spears point in the eye of the distant valley dwel' 
ler. He leaned upon his gold headed staff and waved 
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his arm to the querist to ^descend, at the same time 
pointing out on his left a safer path than that which 
the latter was about to choose. He continued while 
his companion was descending, looking along the hill 
side, and down the vale with a ludicrous expression 
of dismay painted on his broad countenance, and un- 
easily shifting his bonnet from side to side, twirling 
his mustachioes between his finger and thumb, and 
muttering to himself at intervals. 

*' Oh ! merry — merry Castile ! that ever the evil one 
should have put it into the head of poor Clarin that he 
might find a pleasanter spot on the earth than that of 
his birth. I was not content with good, ^without look- 
ing for better, and I have lost both. I would I had 
never heard of Muscovy when I was in Castile, or 
that I had never heard of Poland when I was in 
Muscovy." 

His companion was now by his side, breathless and 
exhausted. He repeated his first interrogatory. 

" It is Clarin truly enough and sorry he is to say 
it,'' answered the Castilian, *^ and as to whether there 
is any hope I know nothing about it since we came 

c 5 
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hither. Our horses have very wisely taken care of 
themselves, seeing that we could not do it for them, 
and as to what we shall do, I leave that to your judge- 
ment, since the enterprise is of your planning. What 
we mKtl do I am afraid I foresee very well." 

They beg^n to descend, the youth leaning on 
arm of Clarin, who while he assisted him with 
most anxious solicilude, beating him in his arms when- 
ever a (liniculty arose in the pnth and dashing away 
with his foot the brambles which lay across it — look all 
the trouble in the world to assure him that his con- 
duct had driven all esteem and regard from his hesrt, 
averring that it was as hard as that of his enemy, As- 
tolpho himself. Before ttiey had reached the base of 
ihe mountain, the sun had long since been hidden from 
their eyes, and they were left almost in utter dart 
— the youth then resting his head on the shoull 
Clarin declared that he conld proceed no further, 
flinging his maRlte on the earth, was about to throw 
himself upon it, when suddenly directing the attention 
of his companion lo (he depths beneath them, 
exclaimed, 
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'^ Look ! look ! we have passed the frontier. That 
light is a Polish one.** 

** What light ? where !" said Clarin turning quickly 
round, for he had been bent to the earth in the act of 
arranging the mantle so as to preserve his exhausted 
companion from the dankness of the heath bloom. 
The fair hand of the latter was still extended, but the 
light had vanished. The struggling light of the moon, 
however, just revealed to them in the same direction 
the habitation from which it was most probable it had 
proceeded, but such was the situation of the place that 
it seemed almost hopeless to attempt reaching] it, at 
least at that hour. It appeared from the distance at 
which they stood to be a species of tower, but it was 
so completely buried *in the side of the mountain which 
overhung it, and whose peak formed a projecting roof 
between it and the heavens, that any traveller would 
have passed without noticing it, whose [mind was not 
intent on discovering some sign of human habitation. 
The small sandy opening before it, seemed to be sur- 
rounded on every side with rocks, which rose one 
above the other to an immense height, and rested at 



lenglh against the browa and heathy side oT the moun- 
laio. This dismal abode had been made b the early 
times of Poland, by one of the independent borons of 
the country, who marked its completion with blood- 
.>>he<J, for, with his own hand, he butchered ail tl 
who had been employed in its construction, after 
ing them to a feast, within its gates, and renderinf 
them defenceless, by mingling poppy juice with their 
wine- Their bones still whitened the platform before 
the entrance. During his life he had made use of the 
place for the incarceration of those enemies whom he 
got into his power, and those among his own vassals, 
who were obnosious to him. The unhappy wretch, 
who had once entered this horrid prison house, never 
Haw the sun again, for it was only visible when in the 
niid heaven, from the centre of the platform, and oa 
that he was never suffered to place his fool. When 
the tyrant had fixed on a victim, he selected the moBl 
trusty of his guards, and blindfolding them one 
the other, placed the prisoner in chains between 
and conducted them himself at midnight to th 
trance of the dungeon, or rather burying g 
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which was no less than a mile from its interior. After 
his death, the secret for many years remained un* 
known, until in the reign of Eustorgius III, the young 
prince Basilius, who was then devoting himself deeply 
to the study of the occult sciences, issued a proclama- 
tion, offering a large reward for all the antique manu- 
scripts of whatever kind they might be, which should 
be presented to him. The nobility of the kingdom 

were anxious by such a tricing sacriOce to procure the 
favour of the heir of Poland, and amongst many others 

who supplied him with the documents of their families 
for centuries, were the descendants of the cruel baron. 
Basilius among the writings of this house, discovered 
one giving a description of the scite, and manner of 
the building — the entrance to it — the date of its con- 
struction — and a long roll containing the names of those 
whom the builder had there compelled to wear out 
their existence. The young prince, having privately 
ascertained the truth of the scroll, was wise enough 
to conceal the discovery from all, (even his father) 
until he came to the throne, and he entrusted it only 
to his confidential friend, and agent, the aged Clo- 
taldus. 



a capacious basin, and flowing cmnard disappeara 
under the rocks on the opposile side. Before t 
was a large iron grating thrown open — two sraallQi 
ones, closed, on each side, appeared to lead i 
oblique direction from the great enlrance. A soliiarjtj 
pine tree in a corner of ihe court, if such it might b 
termed, where the wanderers stood, formed the 
appearance of vegetation which the place presented 

"1 should hardly have thought," said the }'oi 
as he looked upward, " that we had descended s 
Let US approach the gate." 

" Tim gate t " repeated Clarin, plucking him back t); 

'. mantle. 

" What should be the fear ?" said the Muscovite 
' other than that the interior be desolate." 

" Heaven forbid it should prove worse," said Claiii 
" Nevertheless there be those things should be dreadt 
e by travellers than an empty dwelling, when tl 
midnight is around them. But such a one ! If mgl(t 
were to mingle with night and he made double, doubtfj 
leas they could not form a blacker." 

" Let us however," said he of Muscovy, ' 
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ourselves by the gate, and listen for intelligence/* — 
They did so. 

In a few moments they heard a heavy moan within^ 
and at the same time a clanking of iron. Clarin trem- 
bled. The other who seemed to be all mind, walked 
toward the gate as noiselessly as the grateing sand 
would permit and looked in. A human figure ap- 
proached from the interior. It was clothed in a rude 
habit formed of the skins of the forest creatures, which 
reaching only to the wearer^s elbows and his knees, 
left the extremities of his limbs unprotected. His 
hair parted in the middle of the forehead, and hung in 
thick and neglected masses upon his shoulders. His 
eyes were dark^ bright,' and large, and on his brow 
was stamped, the savage grandeur of uncultivated 
nature, but his whole appearance, every look, and 
and every motion, evinced a melancholy sternness of 
disposition. As he came forward he held aloft in one 
hand a lamp, the flame of which, fully revealed his 
figure to the wanderers, 'and with the other he lifted 
the chain which was made fast to an iron ring, on his 
right leg, in order to relieve himself as he walked. 
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Hid laid his lamp on thev 
(ime while he 



He came Irom the open g 

ground. Then pausing for 

sprinkled his brow with the water which (towed < 

the sands he suddenly extended his arms and looking 

up es claimed, 

" Ye heavens 1 since it is m; Tate to be ihus treat-1 
ed, I will ask ye what has been my crime ? M]| 
existence is your only answer, my existence is i 
only crime. Then tell me why are not all the man^ 
creatures, that I see around me, punished Tor i 
fence of which they are no less guilty than I. Thrf 
bird that visits me in my solitude, no sooner feels tb(» 
budding down upon its wings, than springing forward^ 
it is borne like a winged flower upon I 
dividing the blue heavens in its rapid flight, and now! 
returning to nestle in its former home, while I with 
a greater capability of appreciating the joys of free- 
dom, am doomed tc 
no sooner tinged with her magic pencil, (he soft andv 
spotted fur of the beast that prowls 
and heath of yonder mountain than starting boldly andl 
fiercely from his lair, he flies to the free desarl to shuth 
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the tyranny of man, more fierce than he. I have more 
cause to hate that tyranny, and less liberty to avoid it. 
The fish beneath me, the thing that breaths not, the 
abortion of weeds and foam, no sooner sees his scaly 
sides reflected in the wave, then darting from the light 
he measures the vast profundity of its liquid centre, 
while I with more will to fly to the shelter of dark- 
ness, have less power to indulge it. I see the stream- 
let leave its bed and gliding like a serpent among the 
flowers, break its silvery side against the pebbly shore, 
while, {with a sweet murmur the meadow opens its 
painted bosom to receive it, and I with more need of 
such a friend have none to give me aid or] succour. 
When I think of these things, my bosom swells and 
bums, as though a furnace were labouring at its cen- 
tre and I could in the anger of my soul tear it asun- 
der to give the passion room. What law, what 
justice, what reason is there in denying to man, the 
sweet privilege the Almighty has given to the crea- 
tures of the air, the forest, and even to the inanimate 
waste 01 water ?" 
"Have you heard. him Clarin?" said the Muscovite, 



" his appeariiDce strikes me with I 



, and yel hisj 



I 



speech has Riled me with compassion ," 

The strange inhabitant of the dungeon here end- 
d«ily turned and exclaimed, " Who heard m]r speech 
Is that Clotaldus T " 

"Alas! no," exclaimed, the lerrified youth, ' 
only a nrelched being, whose iU-fortune has conducted 
him [o your cold vaults, and who has uninlentionally 
overheard your complaints." 

" Then *' said he rushing fiercely on and seizing him 
"your fate is certain, for I will not suffer you to 
hence with the Etory of my weakness." The youl 
flung himself at his feet. " Mercy " he exclaimed, 
you are a man you will not despise the prayer of tr\ 
stranger on your own threshold.' 

Sigismund, (for such was the name of the prisoner] 
paused and relaxed the sternness of his grasp. 
the same moment the moonlight fell full upon 
upturned countenance of the kneeling stranger, 
was the lirst sight of beauty he had ever known ai 
he wondered at ihe influence tvhich he felt rushl 
his soul. 
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" Thy voice " said he " has moved me — thy person as- 
tonishes me — thy glance troubles my senses; who 
art thou ? For I know so little of the world that this 
tower has been my cradle, and my tomb. Ever since 
my birth if this can be called life, I have only beheld 
this rude desart, where I drag on my wretched ex- 
istence, a lump of inactive earthy a breathing corpse. 
I have never seen or spoken to more than one man 
who, alone, knows my misfortunes, and who, as if to 
make my slavery more miserable, tells me daily and 
hourly of a free and glorious world without — of the 
wonders of the heavens, of the changes of kingdoms 
and empires, and myriads of beings like myself, in all 
but my chains and dungeon, and yet, amidst all my 
griefs, and amidst all the wonders that have at times 
delighted and amazed me, thou art the only thing 
whose glance has ever calmed the fury of my rage. 
I look on thee and wonder, and look again and won- 
der, still more — my eyes feel as though they would 
never be satiated with gazing on thee, yet the sensa- 
tion which they convey to my soul resembles what I 
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have been told or the ihrill of death. I will not slay I 



ihee. 



e and U 



BeauUruI crei 
Clarin thought all that would be now necessary to 
secure their sarely, would be promptly to lake adTui- 
tage of the momenl, and civilly assure him of theii 
paciHo inlentions. He was a courtier too, and thongMj 
not of the highest order, yet he knew how the h 
act, when a favour is to be sought, or a great man t 
be conciliated, and however pitiful a figure SigismundV 
might make at the court of Muscovy, he was decidedly^ 
the greatest man here ; at least as far as power n 
concerneil. He therefore advanced with a smile, an^ 
having made some profound bows rested on his goldj 
headed staO*. Sigismund scarcely looked at him. 
ventured a step nearer, and again repeated his obei- I 
sance. Sigismund lifted his head and gazed full upon I 
him, not in a manner calculated to make Clarin pleased I 
wiih his address. 

"Who art thou t" said Sigismund, " and what [art 1 
thou? What do you want ! Why do you call roy^ 
eyes away from this pleasant sight to such a sickly I 
prospaiit as thyself! Away ! What do you mean by j 
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those postures and grimaces? The night is hot, 
cool thyself, and leave me to better employment.'* 

Ciarin had not time to expostulate, or explain, when 
Sigismund lifted him from the sand, and cast him into 
the fountain. He scrambled to the other side as quick- 
ly as he could, and made his way under the opposite 
clift, grumbling at the knaves inhospitality. and only 
wishing that his companion, as being the cause, might 
share in its eflect. 

" Tell me again" said Sigismund, addressing the youth, 
'^ What and who thou art ? When Clotaldus gives me 
books and teaches me to fmd their sense, and tells me 
of a wide world, and multitudes of men, and cities, 
and kingdoms, and oceans, I listen, and am pleased 
with the relation, but cannot understand. I know no- 
thing about it. I take up those bones which are 
strewed around us, and ask him what are they ? He 
says they were once men like me. I cannot believe it. 
How are they thus ? He says that they have died. 
He tells me J shall one day lie down and grow cold, 
and become such as these. I laugh at that ; and yet 
when J take up those bones J cannot laugh. What is 
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the reason ? Every thing surprises me. When I aitt^ 
enraged nothing can calm me until my anger wastes 
itself out, yet j'ou took it in its height and arrested it. 
1 look on you, and wonder; and at every glance 
wonder yet more. Tell me what power have jou 
I wished to hurt you, I could not do It now! 






"I thought myself" said the stranger, as Sigigranndj 
suffered him to replace his bonnet "the most afflicted 
wretch that ever knew mourning', until heaven direct- 
ed my steps to your prison house for a lesson of 
thanks-giving and contentment. If it be indeed 
that we are naturally so selfish, (hat not even the dei 
of compassion falls so soothingly on a wounded heat 
as the tears of a fellow sufferer, hear my grief, and 
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At this moment he was interrupted by a v. 
within. "Guards of the tower!" it esclaimed " Awake || 
ho! Your trust has either been neglected i 
trayed. The precincts of your keeping have 1 
entered. Come forth ho I and speedily !'' The youtn 
started and turned yet paler than before. " 
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taldus" said Sigismund. ^'But fear not you ? I will 
guard you !" 

The aged Clotaldus now appeared in his coat of 
mail, and incrested helmet, followed by a guard, all of 
whom wore masks, while in the presence of the pri- 
soner. The youth clung to the latter as Clotaldu» 
approached. ** You'' said the *' leader who have had 
the hardihood to despise our king's prohibition, and 
entered this prison on the pain of death, surrender 
your arms and quietly submit, or make the forfeiture 
at once," 

Sigismund stepped between his extended weapon 
and the fearful stranger. 

*' They shall do neither*' said he. 

' Ho ! ho \^ said Clotaldus ^* art thou his defender 
then ? And how shall I be prevented?" 

'' Get thee hence — shrunken snake ! begone. Be- 
fore thou shalt harm these, I will gnaw my chains and 
make these rocks my weapons. Get thee hence I 
say." 

Clotaldus signed to an attendant, who walked tc 
ward the larger gate and touched a spring on the 
right. In an instant Sigismund was dragged by his 
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chain within the tower, and the double gate bIi 
witii a loud crush, leaving him wiihin, foaining 
rage. Clotaldus mocked at him. " I think" Esid he, it, 
were as well for your dependents that you did not 
txiost so loudly, wiiy do you not come forth and 
aiil ihem. But he spake of Ikem. I see but 
'■ fiunrds search the prison.'' 

In a few moments Clarin was dragged frotn 
hiding place, and brought before Clolaldus. Both tra- 
vellers fell on their knees, and in one vdce begged for 
mercy. He bade them surrender their arms, Clarin's 
iilair was on (he ground in an instant The youth 
wns silent, and did not even oSer to ungird the light 
sword which hung at his side. 

" Youih"' said Clulaiiius, '■ you , seem unwilling lo.' 
submit, guards seize him." 

" Hold I" said he. '" To your chief, alone will 
submit my sword, ;" then placing it in his hands 
rontinued ; " wretch that 1 am that I should be 
ptHed to yield that sword before 1 have proved ill 
".irtue- Take it ; If I must die preserrc it carefully 
forlsnuglit your kingdom, trusting in that alone, 
'juit my honour of a deep offence." 
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Clotaldus took the Bword, half drew it rrom the 
»Bth, and placing its point against the earth con- 
[ tinued for Bome time gazing on the strsDger'B face. 
"If this be trae," said he, "I shall believe all 
things possible — who gave you this aword ? " 
" A woman," replied ihe youth. 
"What is her name?" 
"That is a secret 1 cannot now reveal." 
" How know you then," said Clotaldus, " that so 
much depends on this sword T " 

"She who gave it to me bade me depart to Poland 
and endeavour by some means that it should meet the 
eye of one of the nables of the court, who would give 
me his protection." 

.n doubt no longer," said Clotaldus, in astonish- 
l nwnt, " it is indeed the sword which I left with 
I Violante, my wronged and faithful wife ; and this 
I must be my son, who has sentenced himself to death 
[ hy appearing within the precincts of this secret dun- 
pL'.giHin. J will throw myself on the mercy of the king, 
and if that should fail me my child shall die without 
learning that I am his father. Strangers," he added, 
D 2 





d'ldresBiDg himself to tbein, " follow me, and 1 
nothing; ye are not the onlf unfortunates in t 
world : I cannot promise you life, but all that I c 
do you may depend upon." 

Saying this he led them from the prison i 
plain on which Basilius intended, on the ni( 
which had now risen, to liold a coni-ention of the highr 
est slateaof the kingdom, for the purpose of decidi 
a controversy which had arisen between prinee 
E$trella, a niece of BasiUus, and Astolpho, prioc 
Muscovy. He bad summoned them both lo meet it 
liere, on the fronlicrs of his kingdom, apprising theaj 
that he would there settle all the claims that the 
could make — recommending them in the meanwhi 
live in good n'ill as became two scions of the i 
stock so nearly united. BsCrella submitted, becaua 
she was peaceably disposed; Astolpho submitU 
because he was ambitious not only of government b 
of the favour of the lady. They met and pitched ifaeii 
several camps at the foot of the gray mountain ll 
contained the dungeon of Sigismund. 

Tlie cnmps. the banners, and the moving myriads Q 
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men glitlering Jn their harness were the first objects 
that caught the eyes of our travellers as ihey su'l- 
(lenly emerged from thecrags. The younger traveller 
started when he beheld the banners of Muscovy, and 
Clarin, rubbed his hands and almost shouted for joy ; 
he was, honever, instantly checked in his raptures by 
a look from Clotaldus, who signified to the guards thai 
they should descend by a circuilouB route to that part 
of the plain which was yet unoccupied, and which a 
single banner of Poland shewed was intended fur the 
site of the monarch's court. 

As Clolaldus and his party again turned from a ra- 
vine, and placed their feet upon the pleasant sward of 
the slope leading to the plain, they beheld the rivah 
with their attendants not many hundred paces removed 
from them, at the very foot of the ascent. The wholt; 
sc«ne, as it then presented itself, was grand and in- 
spiring ; it was the sweetest time of the year — the 
close of the spring. The swell of the music, in its 
intervening pauses, contrasted with the gentle voice of 
uAe mountain rills, and the song of the vrild birds that 
roke with the day — the waving of the banners in their 
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pride of bl«onry mnd display — the marshalling of th»-| 
troopa in iheir Bhining armour — the curvetting of the 
apirited steeds that pranced ODd bounded beneath their 
riders as if they shared in their enthusiosni and in the 
jealousy of valour, all was glorious — all was elevatitig. 
Even the withered and hoary Clotaldus, accustomed m 
he was to the splendour of military show, paused on 
the hill side, and leaned on Clarin'a staff to enjoy it. 

"Who is that "said ClarJn to a soldier, "with the 
hat and white plume — his casque hanging at his 
soddle bow — I think 1 should know him — but whfl^ 
is he?" 

" Aslolpho of Muscovy," replied the guard. 

The young traveller's eye had been fixed on I 
same object, but he dared not to ask the question-f^ 
when he heard Clarin make it he turned yet paler tl 
usual; and when he woe answered his cheek t 
brow were coTcrod witha rushing tide of crimson. 

Rofore Clotaldus had given orders to the guards Ci 
renew thoir march, both had resumed their ! 
whiteness. They passed on and mingled with tba?! 
Kvnerol camp. 
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"Princess,'* said Astolpho, after he bad alighted, 
*^ I have sought this interview for many reasons ; 
and I would not have sought it were I not aware that 
Estrella herself was not of a nund that could delight in 
the effect of causeless bickering among relatives. Will 
Estrella guess the means I have to myself proposed, or 
will she insist on a detail ? " he continued, laying his 
sword at her feet, and pausing for a reply. 

There was a mixture of pride and meanness in his 
manner ; it was an attempt at condescension, influ- 
enoed by self interest, and checked at halfway by the 
lord of the ascendant among all his aflections. He 
would have succeeded better with Estrella had he 
either bowed him down entirely, or stood erect in his 
haughtiness ; even as it was, she did not despise 
him. 

'* If this be not mockery prince," said she, '* what 
is such. You lay a sword at my feet, and you have 
thousands behind ready, at the raising of your finger, 
to sheath themsdves in blood for steel." 

^^ It only depends on you, lovely cousin, to say 
whether such shall be the case. One word, one look 
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from you, will make this plain a sceoe o( death ct^ 
of joy." 

" Do you mean to woo, Cousin T *' said EstrelU. 

" Do I look on you and Epeak with you ! 
joined Aslolpho, 

" Then," said EBlrella, " you liave siruck < 
original mode. It is iti order to commend your c 
stancy, thai while you address me, you wear anotfa 
on your heart." 

Astolpho quickly put up his hand, and found indeed 
a portrait which had escaped from his Test and 
hung loosely forward. He thrust it into his bosom 
again, ^muttering something between his teeih, and 
biting his lip with vexation. 

" Alas ! cousin," said he, " what a. simple suppc 
silion you have made. This portrait ! — why you shall 
speedily be satisfied what this portrait is. Lisardo, 
look out and see if that dust is not caused bj the 
advance of BasiliuB — yea, it is his troop — they t 
enter on the green — 'tis his Irun indeed." 

" But the portrait," said Eslrella, "is not his." 

"The portrait — Oh! most true. Lady, you shi 




be fully satisfied on that v hen fiasilius has leflusat 

t leisure to speak of it But the music strikes — and 
iee where ha comes yonder, accompanied by the sages 
nT his council ; it were but decorous in us to meet 
him beyond the circuit of the c 

Basilius received them kindly. A lofly seat was 
prejiored for ihc old monarch in that part of the plain 
where the standard of Poland held solitary dominion ; 

Ithe chiefs and nobles gathered around, and silence 
bttving been proclaimed, and procured, he thus adressed 
IJhem: — 
'■ Voii &)l know, my kindred, friends and subjects — 
the occasiun for which I have summoned yoi 
me here. — You know that almost immediately on m 
accession to the throne of Poland, I took unto niylov 
and my name, a woman, whom heaven was nut conten 
lo spare us, fur even the space of one short year— 
You know she died in the first travail, and you belie 
that her issue then perished with her. — Of that more 
anon. — For some months previous to her death, I had 
anxiously betaken myself to those sciences in which 1 
have attained a knowledge that has procured me the 
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name of wise among the Dations, and has 
life of the pencil of Timanthers, and the marble 
Lisfiippui, — But all this ii a hidden woe, a grief that 
smiles, — It is true that I can look upon the midnight 
heaven, when, like a mighty tablet, it is opened with its 
charactere of fire — aod read them, and catch from their 
sight, those glimpses of things to come— those reveal* 
ments of the picture world, which are the end, and aim 
of the mjstic science I have pursued. But it 
less true, that I have thus been the aEsassin of 
own peace. I may indeed say, that have found 
in my knowledge. I had prepared every thing to make 
ihe most exact calculation that was possible on the 
nativity of my offspring, and anxiously awaited the 
moment of my Queens illness. — For many weeks pre- 
vious to that event — the heavens and the elements had 
exhausted their prodigies, — The night before hJs 
iher had a dream — and she saw, and felt a monster 
fearful for description, rending her womb, and bui 
ing to the light by the unaided eflbrt of his c 
sirength. She shrieked in her slumber — and woke 
—I mocked her fancy from her, and bade her be 
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t^— But the next morning her vision was iodeeii 
MemnfiliBhed reRrrnlly. — Never shall 1 forget that 
morn.— You nil ramember it, — The day broke in 
ibunder and lighlningi and shrunk bEM;k into its c1uud» 
again, as if terrified. — The earth trembled— the tea 
wag troubled— the winds drove the vapours and nighl 
mists over the early brightness of ihe eflst, and blnck- 
ened it again lo midnighl. — The" buildings shook lo 
their foundatbns — large hail sionea fell from the clouds 
— Qt)d the rivers affrighted, swelled in their channels 
id rushed upon the tillage, near their banks. — 
midst this general confusion, and dismay — a cry 
the chamber of my wife, told me the hour nas 
I burst into the room — and beheld a lernble 
^fiillilmeni of her fears.— Before me, in the midst of Iht 
ilood her ofliipring, darling his keen, and won- 
dering glances all around. His hands were covered 
with gore, and his hair shaggy end black, hung upon 
his shoulders, I started In horror and disgust, from 
the monstrous creation, and turned my eyes on the 
unhappy mother. — She was already dead. — A matricide 
in his birth, he had, at his enlronce upon the world 
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s«cri6ced the Lfe of ihe being who filtered hitn — He 
walked, and looked around him, as if be had been a 
creature of year*, not minutes. — TMrified, and grie*- 
ed al the event, I lucked the room, and set mjr seal 
upon the door, while I proceeded to consu]! nj mystic 
aids in anoUier ning of the palace. — After I bad suffi- 
ciently empowered myself to begin my adrnbttion*, I 
feimd that Sigismund was bom under tbat fatal bont- 
eope wbete the son and the moon meet io tfae mid- 
heaTei), and contend in hues of blood. — Tbal most 
deadly of all the beaTcoly symbols, Camda Dratimu 
o( the fierjr dn^oa, ondet whose iofliKBce, acantt one 
in a uilliDo is bom, wa^ visiUe in the right house of 
his bofOMope. — From all my o bserratian^ III 
— <htl SJcisnuM), if Bu&f«d to live in £ 
cune Polaikd with his sway — « 
brotb^ and amoogst othtr crines, would 1 
owa gny hairs to the dust — and ttsoip my < 
Ttrenblinp far my people, yt< tuan than fcr mys 
I took my neoUilkA. — 1 gure ii out to I 
Uaw. thai my Qtwen and her inbl had bothpi 
and tiustins my Moct cnly to lb« ated_,0 
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I liad the iofant conveyed secretly to a prison, which 
has been long built wiihin the bosom or thoee atoop- 
iag cliflfl, and which I have now no longer) any rea- 
aon for concealing. — This was ibe cause of those 
edicts which were proclaimed — prohibiting any Trom 
entering those mountains on pain of death. There he 
has lived — and lives. Clotaldus has been his only 
immediate attendant, from the time of his birth — he 
has never seen or spoken with any other — and from 
liim, he has learned all in science, and in religion that 
befals a prince to know. — Tliere was one consideration 
that urged me to preserve the place, and manner of his 
Mncealment, still unknown — but two far more weighty 
ipiriled me lo Ihe avowal. — The first is tliis — 
I love thee, Poland, and f would not, knowingly, give 
o*er thy happiness, into the keeping of a destroyer, — 
But secondly, if a man play tlie tyrant himself, in 
order to prevent another from doing eo, where is his 
justice, or the world's profit? And lastly, what assu- 
rance have I, ; that my divination is correct. — The 
planet inclines, not compells — and what proof have 1, 
ihnt Sifismund will be a tyrant? The position of the 
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planets are thus and thus id the liouseB of his haro-l 
scope. — Is that demoDetralionl No. But 1 haveroundi 
a remedy for all, that will perhaps surprise ;ou. — ■ 
He knows not yet, who he is — nor why confined,— J 
Tomorrow I will have him placed in his slumber under I 
my canopy, and aller, seated on my throne — that he I 
may rule the kingdom. — If he prove other than bUJ 
stars forebode — you will own him for your prince— I 
_ and I shall rejoice in the discovery of my error. — Jf on J 
the contrary, his cruel nature betrays iteelf, a second 1 
steeping draught will place him again i 
i shall have dona my duty in the trial— 4ind tbenj 
Estrella and Astolpho, by your union, if you could 
consent to Buch a measure, peace would be insured 1 
the kingdom, and to me. I am your king, and I decree 
this. — I have experience, and I advise it. — I am an o 
man, and I desire it, And if it be true what t 
Roman Seneca has written — that a king in his king- 
dom is the humblest slave in a great republic — as « i 
slave, 1 entreat that you will give your consent— 
Astolpho — speak for both" 
" The Muscovite prince stood forward, — The hope I 
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vhich in the e&rly part of the kings addreas had well 
nig:h sunk lo an ember— wa« relieTed by his last words. 
— He resolved again to play ihe only part which his 
nature prompted him to, and afTecled to submit cheer- 
fully, partly because he thought he might secure his 
interests belter thereby, partly because he could not 
help himself. — Estrella did not affect, she &isented 
with gladness of soul. 

I The assembled multitudee, seconded with shouts the 
request of Astolpho, that their prince might be given 
to them as speedily as might be. Basilius joyfully 
promised, that he should that very night be conveyed 
to the palace, and calling on the lord inlendant of the 
Ibousehold, lo wait on hts cousins Ihither, he rose and 
walked toward the raising ground, at a liltle distance' 
where Clotatdus with the prisoners, abided the result 
of the conference. Him he took aside, and direcled at 
length, in what manner he should prepare the prince 
for the change in his condition, without eten by a word 
or look, apprizing him of their intention. Clotaldas 
pledged himself to esecute all faithfully, and then as 
the monarch was departing, knelt before him. 
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" What would ye, Ootaldus ? " 



asked Basilius. 
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" Why sire," replied the old maa, " this fine yoaOi 1 
and his companion have daringly though unknowingly, 
contrary to the prohibition, entered the precincts or 
of the mount and" 

The king was sniprised at the tremulous anxiety. 
of the aged chieftains utterance, as he pleaded for [the 
strangers, " Be not troubled," be replied " had thi 
chanced yesterday, or an earlier day, it miuld have 
grieved me. But now that 1 have made it public, 
matters not. Come to me at the court, before yi 
leftveforSigismund's prison, I have somewhat more ta\ 
tell thee. In the mean time, let those strangers go 
liberty. Why ! t think to detain or harm th«n. 
should punish thee ! " — 

I Clolaldus thanked him with warmth, and afler 
had departed, turning to the stranger and Clarin, 
exclaimed, "you are free," The young Muscovite 
clasped his knees, and Clarin knelt behind the latteTi 
with a veij ludicrous expression of gratitude, which- 
however aflbrded mirth only to the guards, for Clot^- 
dus did not see further than the youth at his 
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He rDiaed the latter aOectionalelj from the carlh 
land receiverl his ai^knoo'ledgnienU with a shortness, 
f tone, that did not accord with his 



his 
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winning a 



I peeviEhneBs ot 
I looks. He gazed ( 
raent there, singly and slowly, w; 
memory from its sleep of years. 

" Are you not nobly bom t " asked Clotaldus. 
The youth reddened and looked to the earth. " my 
blood is noble." 

I doubt no longer" said Clotaldus ; then again turn- 

[□ him he continued, " You say you are noble, and 

you Btand.here, and you tell me that a slight has been 

thrown upon you, and you haTe known it ; and your 

offender lives unrecfuiled." 

" Heaven is my judge," said [he youth, " it is not 
my fault. I have wandered a long and a weary way 
to quit my honour ; but I cannot command circura- 
and time. Neverlhelesa, I thank you for my 
Bfe, for that gives me hope that I may yet succeed." 
" He who lives in shame, does not live. Dishonour is 
shroud, and he whom it enfolds is among ihe dead.' 
" I know that life is now a slain, but where shall I 




turn me to requite myself. Behold me ; i am 
ponle8S> Give me that Eword of secret power, which lifl 
owned and trusted in, and that which la now as the J 
marl at the mountains foot, shall become as the 



" Take it said the other, and be ai 



ured, i 



a weapon 
which ClolalduH has once wielded; (yes, h( 
wielded it now?") he added on perceiving the youth's 1 
surprise, " will not be foiindjUnaccuslomedJto the work | 

The eyes of the Muscovite lit up as he girded once 
more the weapon to his side. "Now I hold thee onc^l 
again," said he " I will conlide in the assurance thoul 
bringest, and pernevere to the end ; what of his power !'l 
— it may be reached." 

" Is yours a powerful enemy then V said Clotaldus. 
" So much so, but I must not say it, I would not have 
you revoke the friendly a: 

" There is no danger of that, on the contrary, yoia 
will then secure my assistance, for the confidence yoid 
repose would at the least have the eifeet of preventing 1 
me from lending countenance to your opposer. Who { 

is he r 
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" Astolpbo of Muscovy." 

Ciotaldus gazed on the young complainant with an 
alternate expression of wonder and anxiety. 

'' Stranger," said he '^ do you know what you have 
said, and what you are about to do t Are you not of 
Muscovy !" 

'* I was born in Poland, but I am a Muscovite by 

family and education.'* 

" Then*' said Ciotaldus ** he is your natural prince, 
and he could not offend you. Return to your adopted 
land^ and forget that fatal courage which misleads 

you, return and forgive." 

" His being a Prince" said the youth," neither les- 
sens his guilt nor my resentment. When a man has 
offended me, I do not ask his name." 

"He could not offend you'* said Ciotaldus ''not 
evert— O Cielos ! not even though he had dared to 
lay his hand upon thy face." 

" He did more." 
^; " He could not do more." 
'^ " He did." 

" A deeper insult than that !" 
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" Yes ! lislen to me ; 1 know not how it is ihat y 
win me to confidence thus easily. I feel as if under i 
influence of a supernatural emotion, and I am drawn 
to you in aflection and in trust. But hear all. I am 
not what 1 seem. Then weigh it well, whether, if I am 
other than this habit speaks me, and Astolpho 
here wilh the design of wedding with Estrella, 
not be that he has done me a deeper olfence th( 
that you spake of. I have said he wronged 
He was my belrothed." 

While she thus spoke, her face gradually deepened 
in hue, and at ihe end she covered it with her hands 
and hung down her head in sorrow. However, the 
feeling passed away wilh ils effect, and she looked up 
once more with the pale and frozen fiiedness of reso- 
lution, which was so strongly mingled up with 
character. She |waved her hand to Clarin, who c 
he had been re-invested by Cletaldus, wilh his golif 
headed staff of office, followed her as she hastened 
along the hill side to overtake the irain of Esirelta, 
and ihey were both lost to the eyes of Clotaldus 
fore be had found the sense of ber last 
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.iveriane me iraiii oi csircua^^^^ 
t to the eyes of Clotaldus b|^^| 
ense of ber last words. ^^H 



sroisuuM). 



"The heavens and the earth," said be, "are TuH or 

wonders. What doth she mean ? Aslolpho ! and then 

lat BiTord ! But I must attend the king. The youth 

Kcega of that which I was about to contemn 

bitn for needing. The dust has been thrown upon his 

ead, but he has shaken it off nobly." 

The Bleeping draught was soon after prepared ; 

jClotatdus left lor the prixon, Basilius expected him in 

I laboratory. The aun had gone down before his 

Mturn was announced to the king, 

" I prepared the beverage," said Ctotaldus " esaclly 
I to your directions, and in such a manner 
rare its narcotic ingredients commingled with others 
agreeable flavour, that it was impossible he 
should detect them ; with these I descended alone to 
^^^his prison, leaving the guard without the distant en- 
^^^■tance as usual, masked and blindfolded. I found 
^^^KgiHmund stretciied upon the ground, one hand be- 
^^^Beelh his head, the other grasping his chain in the 
^^^Kianner yourself have often marked. I found it at 
I first difficult to draw his attention away from his own 
gloomy reflections. He looked straight forward with 
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an air of vacancy, and seemed to regard me no more 
than ihe breeze that stirred upon the fountain before 
him. On a sudden, an eagle stooped from the upper 
air into the chasm of the rocks, and beholding the 
[Wolation, uttered a loud scream, mounted upon thi 
winds, and went to prey elsewhere. 

''1 saw Sigismund's ejes liindle; he half started froiB 
the earth and gazed after it, until his eyes ached ti 
the effort, 1 saw the feeling which agitated him, i 
aiTected to participate in it, in order to accomplish n 
end. 

" What a noble creature" said 1, it is the monarch of 
its kind. It does not, like the lesser of them, content 
itself with the dull lieavy sphere of the terrestrial air, 
but comet-like soars into the regions of lire, and then 
floats upon the sunbeams, a winged lightning- 
wanderer without limit. What a majestic creature 14 

Sigismund sunk back on the ground. '' I am tli 
said he, '' 1 am chained. I, do not want wings ; 
even the free use of that which I have received. Th^ 
have bound me, they have tortured me before t 
had cause. I am miserable, my heart is destroyed || 
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I have been a slave until liberty is no longer a sweet 
sound. Yet if it were otherwise, the eagle is the 
first of his kind ; and I should not be the last of 
mine." 

" When I saw his mind and imagination hurried along 
by the violence of the emotion in which they had been 
caught, I begun to descant on his favourite theme of 
dominion.*' 

Clotaldus in passing through the gallery observed 
near a window at the far end, a figure standing as if 
in expectation of his exit from the kings chamber. He 
had not much diiiculty in recognising the attendant 
of Rosaura. 

'< WellfClarin'" said he ''howdid'st thou penetrate 
thus far 1 Were there no sentinels posted at the en- 
trance ? *' 

Afler his usual routine of obeisances, the merry 
courtier replied ^* Indeed my lord, I do not marvel you 
should deem it strange how I came hither, and as to 
the guards at the entrance, these poor shoulders of 
mine fully testify that they have done their duty, but 
I would not be checked, I passed them, and as they 



dared not quit tlieir posts to follow me, I came c 
with the showers I had received in the pwsaage fi 
the flats of their swords. A plague on the maker cj 
these Toledos. M; own counlry conspired againu 
me ; they lay over my shoulder and along my spine 
as a willow of Tagus.'' 

" I am sorry for ihee Clorin, but why dld'st ihoa 
bring it upon ihysell ? What had ye to do to I 
your way hither in that manner? " 

" To $peak with you mj lord." 

"On what aSair prithee!" 

" On rather a delicate tnatler mayhap, but it must b 
said. To tell you the plain irulh, you have taken si 
steps, lately, which do not immediately meet my ap- 

"And what may those be, Clorin!" 

" Why_in the first place, there is Madam Roeaura, 
(for such was the name of the young Muscovite,) you 
hare made lo put off her disguise and put on ber mai- 
den weeds again, and the cunseijtience is, it is told dl 
over the palace that she is your niece and she is afJ 
much honoured as the princess herself, who by I 
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my, has taken her into her suite, as principal dame of 
'Iwnour, and tenders her like a sisler." 

And where is the mighty mischief of all this? my 
,gQ0d adviser," said Clotaldus. 

Clarin twirled his bonnet, and looked on the ground 
r a moment. "She has resumed her own dress," 
he replied. 

" Would it be very decorous to do otherwise after 
,llig secret was discovered V asked Clotaldus. 

Aye that is all very good_" said Clarin, '' and it 

lid be better still, and I should not murmur. If 1 

permitted to make ft similar change, but alas 

casting off her habit, Madame has cast oIT hi<r 

^lendant also, and that is what 1 cannot by any means 

iprove of, in my present situation." 

Oh! ho! are you there Clarin!" said Clotaldu? 
nhy all Ihis might have been said in two words." 

She lorgets" said Clarin, waxing warm, "thai I 
;dow m«M^ about somebody, though I'll tell nobody of 
than somebody would wish any body else lo know, 
that I could raise o. dust in this court, which 
;bt make a certain person sneeze, but, no matter 
>r that, yet it should be recollected ihat I nm Clarin, 
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wliicii is first cousin to Clarin, which ia a very 
Ihing you know." 

" Indeed !" said Clotaldus to himself, " we 
take care of you then. Weil Clarin, your compi 
is nut without justice, I will teek to find youaremi 
In the moau time enter into my 

Clarin aasen ted with delight. 

On entering the chamber, wliere Sigiamuitd lay, Clo- 
taldus round all the attendants gathered in ailei 
round the bed o( state, they inAjfrned bim that 
sleeper had juet then began to breath audibly, and 
brown forehead was moist with perspiration- 

Clotatdus nwtioned ihem to a distance, ordered the 
hangings of the bed to be removed and the band of 
musicians whicli was slutiooed in an adjoining chani- 
ber. lo begin a martial air. After they had played a 
little time Sigiamund raided himself on his elbow to 
wipe the damp from his brow, and opened his eyes. 
They first fell on the large and splendidly stained 
window which looked upon the water, and opposed his 
b«ds foo^-they then wandered lo the inlaid 
table near il, which was half exposed, lialf 



laid porphry^^^H 
lialf covere^^^H 
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fvith cloth of gold. The magoilicQnt vases which vera 
disposed on that and ihe window Trames — with the 
rare and beautiful display of the earliest liluuin of the 
spring — to the richly decoraled tapestry of the apart- 
ment and ihe costly attire of the attendants. He 
seemed afraid to speak or move, and almost suspended 
his breathing lest he should destroy the glorious vi^on, 
and wake to his poverty and his sorrow. At Jenglh 
he slowly arose and walked noiselessly and carefully 
from the couch. The musicians again played, and he 
, "listened with pleasure and attention, but did not yet 
B<i^ak. On a sudden the mingled chorus of sounds 
^was hushed, and a trumpet loud and single continued 
Ihe strain. Sigisraund started and remained tixed in 
admiration. Hie eyes filled with fire. He had never 
before heard any musical sound, save those of the 
winds and the waters of his mountain residence and 
the wild creatures, who sometimes made it their so- 
journ. At this moment one of the attendants ad- 
vanced and olTered him a dress suitable to his estate. 
k'Sigismund look it with a feeling of uncertainty, and 
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hesiUtion. He felt it — ^azed on il, and on the alte 
ant alternately. 

"Tell me" satd Sigismund," 
this 1 " What are you, and those who are with yo^ 
what are thejt are ye the princes and rulers Jof vhf 
Glolaldus tells me? Is this real, or do 1 dream I . 
swer me ? ^Vherc am I and how c! 

The attendant following the instructions of Clol 
dus, bowed and retired without speakin 

" Well," said Sigismund, " come what may, 1 B 
enjoy ihe delusion, if it be indeed no more, while Jj 
lasts. Iwill put on this splendour and be in my sluiqj 
ber, what I would be in my waking.*' 

The attenddinis a^si«^ted him to dress, and 
asked him if the musicians should again play ? 

" No ! " said Sigismund," 
,. " We thought it might pleise you," said they. 

" It does not pleasure me, I am a miserable cneat^ 
and pleasant sounds mock me. But hush, stay, thfl 
was a fine and single sound, which filled my btet 
with lire, let me hear that again, for I can thaiki H 
hear. I pray you let me hear that ajain or none. 
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As he spoke this, Clotaldus stood before him. He 
started back in wonder and confusion. Clotaldus 
knelt at his feet and respectfully kissed his hand. 

" Is this indeed Clotaldus ? ^' said Sigismund, '* CIo< 
taldus, my tyrant, my torturer? How is he thus 
changed ? I begin again to doubt the reality of what 
passes round me/' ' 

Claitoldus seeing him relapse into incredulity re- 
vealed to him his birth, the cause of his imprisonment 
with a hope that it would be found futile as it was in 
the power of a great mind ever to resist the influence 
of the stars themselves. 

He concluded by informing him that the king Basi- 
lius, his father was preparing to see him. 

Sigismund burned with rage. His eyes flashed^ his 
forehead whitened, and his frame trembled. At length 
he burst forth with all the violence of abuse. "Thou 
vile infamous malignant traitor, blacker than the black- 
est of the many serpents thyself has told me of; how 
darest thou front me with that confession ? How 
darest thou be the villain, thou hast acknowledged 
thyself? A villain without a motive. A tyrant for 
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thy sport ! end me, me, thy tord, thy Sovereign, made 
the victim or a caQEelesa cruelty 1 What shall I say 
Nothing. What shall I do. My heart, my nature 



He ^Tenched a sword from one of the atlendanti 
and rushed upon the old man ; the former interposed 
and detained him, panting with the eagerness of pas- 
■ion, until Clotaldus had disappeared. As he left the 
room he turned to Sigismund, and said, " Unhappy 
mistaken man, you begin already to show the sick' 
liness of thy nature, and conGdeat in tite delusion of a 
dream!" 

' " A dream, a dream," said Sigismund, "it is tblse, I 
do not dream, I wake, I talk, 1 see, I hear, I feel. He 
speaks with (he tongue of a traitor, but be shall titvor 
lie and mock again." 

As he rushed towards the door the attendants again 
interposed and closed il, while one of them placed 
himself immediately in the way of Sigismund. 

He wore a ribband on his breast, and a blue 
knot. He caught the prince's arm and knelt at 
feet. 
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'"Away with jou," cried Sigismund "begone, leave 
way dear, or I will hew you down in his slead. i 
I fling the first ihat opposes me through yonder 
rindow — Get ye hence!" 

Observe," said an attendant, " he was not his own 
ter, — he should obey his king." ( 
*' Not [in things unjust," 

" He ou^l not," said'the attendant, who had 'stop- 
id his arm, " to enquire whether the commands of 
his sovereign were so or not," 

" Have yon quarrelled with your life?" said Sigis- 

ind. 

" The prince is right," said Clarin. 

And who art thou V 
Clarin bowed, " I am a busy body, a feliow'[that 
meddles and makes for others good, |unlil I get over 
head and ears for it, as your highneas may perhaps 
call to mind was the case not very long since, and 
which 1 have no disposition to experience again, for 
anybody, be the other who he may." 

" In this new strange world," said Sigismund, " thou 
alone pleasest me."^ 
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At that momeDt a flonrish of trampets announced 
the approach of Astolpfao, Duke of Muscovy and 
Sigismnnd^s cousin. He entered with his usual air of 
haughtiness, and placed himself in a position to deliver 
his formal gratulations to Sigismund. The latter 
turned to Clarin. 

** What is the reason," said he, ^ that you all pull 
off your hats when you come into my presence V* 

*' Because you are our pnnoe, and it is a mark of 
respect,'* 

*' And what is the reason that man does not remove 
his ?" 

" Because he is your cousin, and considers himself 
your equal.** 

" Oh ! oh !*' said Sigismund. 

Astopho now addressed him in form. 

** Mighty heir of Poland, who hast suddenly risen, 
like the morning sun from the bosom of the moun- 
tains, shine forth and make glad with the light of thy 
wisdom the horizon of our country. And as thou 
comest late to gird thy brow with the laurd of sove- 
reignty, may it bloom there for a long line of years 
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until thy time is perfected in joj, and thou hast no 
more to wait for/' 

After this flourish he paused for the prince's ac- 
knowledgement, and all the suite were silent. 

" God keep you, my good man/' said Sigismund. 

The attendants gazed on each other with wonder. 
Clarin laughed in his sleeve. 

Astolpho • looked bigger than ever, and said with 
sufficient emphasis. 

^*I am Astolpho," Duke of Muscovy, nephew of 
Basilius king of Poland, and your cousin, and your 
equal. ^ But you knew not my rank, and I therefore 
excuse your want of civility.** 

Y ** God keep you" repeated Sigismund, ^* what, do 
you call this uncivil ? Why then go your ways, and 
when you come again, since this oflends you, 1 will 
pray that he may not have you in his keeping.'' ' 

Then turning to Clarin, he said, '^ He saw me from the 
moment of his entrance^ his solemn look and voice 
were ridiculous, and his insolence intolerable. What 
business has be to wear his hat and plumje.** 
He is a great man said an attendant 

E 5 



" I »in ^e»ter " retorted Stgismund, 6efcely. 

" Yet" said the attendant with ibe blue sword k 
" lb«re ooght to be a greater coaSdeoce bettreea y 
ant) you o*e him mare than he has yet received fro 
jou." 

" And pray" said Sigismund " who asked your t 



The entrance of the Princess Estrelb, cut t 
thii dialogue, just as it was beginning to grow a Ihtle ' 
warm. She was habited in (he light and ele^Bnlly 
feminine costume of her own country, and appeared 
to (he eyes of Sigismund, who had nerer before be- 
held a woman, in womanly guise, the divinest object 
he had ever beheld. All the splendour of the scene 
round him vanished, all the finery grew old and dull 
and every other prospect, thought fair before, withend 
and faded the instant that woman's beauty camei|^| 
contrast with it. Eslrella addressed him. 

" Prince" said she " you are welcome to the dwelling 
and the heritance of your name. May you long be ut 
ornament to the one and a blessing to the other." 

'■ Clarin" said Sigismund, " what is this wonderfi 




eatnre ? How every lone and every look agitates me. 
It infinite grace, nhat GoflnesB, what beauty, whnl 
sweetness V 

" She expects your answer prince," sud Clarin, 

»She is your cousin, the princess Estreila." 
^'" But what is she," Ctarin, this lovely creature is 
iurely not a man!" 

" Your highness is a merry man ? The princess Es- 
Irella ; Lord ! what innocent creatures we are, before we 
get into court. She is a woman and a fine woman too" 
aid Clarin. " Your highness is very merry." 
pSigismund was already at the side of Eslrella and 
r-powered Her with praises and admiration. He 
attempted to take her hand, she withdrew it and step- 
ped back ; one of the attendants, the same who had 
before twice checked the prince, observing the com- 
mands of Astolpho advanced a third lime. 

"My lord" said^he in his ear, "1 he duke is present 
and at all events you should not act thus toward the 
princess." 

Sigismund turned shortly round and gazed on him 
for a moment^;' 




" Did 1 nut tell you" said Sigismund, " that your ■ 



vise was not needed." 
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" I'll none on't. It displeases me and that's enough. 

" Yet your highness laid that even the will of kings, 
should bend before justice." 

"Did I? Well, said I not also, that I would &\ 
him who crossed mine through the window." 

All eyes were now directed to the attendant. He 
had gone far — his spirit was wound up and it would 
have been paltry to shrink back at last. He twirled 
his bonnet round, smiled, looking with a little mingling 
of contempt toward the window, and replied : " Y^ 
my lord that may be done with boys — with men 
me it may be found a little difficult." 

" Say you so" said the prince " we shall see, 
thall prove it." 

He sprang on the attendant, seized him by the 
waist, lifted him with ease from the earth, then bound- 
ed on the table, dashed away with his feet the window 
and its frame into a thousand pieces, heaved him forth 
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through the aperture^ and then folded his arms and 
gazed upon his fall* 

An universal cry of horror filled the apartment and 
spread through the palace. 

** Villain*' said Astolpho, forgetting in the terror of 
the deed, the advantage his own views would reap 
from it, what is it you have done ? " 

'^ I thought I could have done it/' said the other 
coolly* ^' He fell upon the great water, how he beats 
and struggles upon it, how he rages, stay — what is 
this ? he is quiet, he is not there, where is he sunk." 

'^ You have miu'dered him," said Astolphus, ** and 
you are a Villain.'* 

" Take care" said Sigismund, " that you be left a 
head to put your hat on,^ 

Attracted by the great consternation, Basilius hur- 
ried into the apartment, followed by his guards and 
enquired the cause of the confusion ; Sigismund sprang^ 
from the table and carelessly walked across the room. 

'' It is nothing" said Sigismund. *^ A man was in- 
solent, and I flung him through the window/* - 

"My lord" whispered Clarin, ** you are now speak- 
ing to the king," 
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Bas^s Mtmed bomo- stiickeD, " wlml/' nid be 
** tbe fint daj, lad • life alrad j gme." 

" He said I cotild not do it, I thooehl I could and I 
tried 11, and I sbeved him his mbtake, a&d that's all." 

" Prince" said Ba^Qs with digtiilT,''thisgTieTeB me 
to the heart. 1 took tbee frMn the dungeon ot tlie 
mountains, in the hope, that, b; tbe ratire strength at 
thy own mind, thon nughlesl be enabled to resist tbe 
influence of tbe evil stars tbeinselvee, and that I 
might in mine old age, e'er I an gathered to tbe dasi 
of m; name, Teel within mj arms a son d my heart, 
who, when I was no more, should [reserve my memory 
to my pet^le. You hare already destroyed that hope. 
I can neTer embrace tbee now. We start when 
gaxe on the steal that has drank human blood, 
shudder when we walk over the spot of earth which 
has once been the scene of a death struggle, but 
how much more repalsive the ccntact of the murderer 
himself. AlthoDgh I longed to bind thee to my side 
in love and fondoess, arn] came hither to embrace and 
to bless thee, I tnm away in horror, aversion and sor- 
row. I never can, never will receive a murderer to my 
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Sigismund paused for a tnoment, and a feeling like 
sorrow pierced through his mind. The tine venerable 
frame of the old silver haired king, struck him wilh a 
reverential respect. That roan too was his father, and 
though never known till then, a voice within him told 
him [that he was not as other men m his esteem. 
Again, his mind recurred to the causes of their Ecpa- 
ntion, (o his chain and his dungeon, his suBerings, his 
Undeserved bondage. This train of recollections in- 

itantly over-turned all that nature had been doing 
and changed the appearance of the old monarch into 
that of an unnatural and wanton tyrant. His heart 
burned within him, and he walked away from Basilius 
ItDward the window. 

do without them, now" said he " as I have 

iver. You say you are my father, and yet you have 
;persecute(l me from my birth like a bitter enemy, you 
have cast me out from human life, you have chained 
me up as if I were a creature of the forest, you have 
made me the monster you feared, you have sought my 
death, and tortured me into a weariness of my life. 
Why then, your kindness is grown a mockery. I could 
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not enjof, nor thank you for it. You have bo entirely 
destroyed all capability of pleasure, tliat nothing noi 
can ever make lire agreeable." 

" I would" eaid Baslljus " I had never given 
thee. I should not now hear thy reproaches. N< 
behold thy audacity." 

" Had you not given it," replied Sigismund, " I should 
not complain of 3'ou, but I do for having given, and 
again taken it away. It may be a generous action 
give ; but to give for the purpose of taking away, 
worse than withholding altogether." 

To this Basilius replied, " How well dost thou shoi 
thy gratitude for my raising thee from a stale of hi 
railiating captivity, to the dignity which ibou noi 
holdest !" 

Sigismund here burst into fury. " What gratitude" 
he cried, "tyrant of my happiness, do 1 owe thee! 
Old and decrepit as thou art, and about to drop into! 
the grave, what dost thou give me that 
Thou art my father and a king. Then all that dignit] 
of which thou apeakest was given me by nature and 
the laws. Nay, but thou owest me much that is yet 
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unaccounted for. What will thy answer be, when I 
demand of thee, the time of which /(boii hast robbed 
me — my liberty so long debarred — my life — the ho- 
nour which I might have acquired, had I been left 
free to seek it ? I owe thee nothing, king, but thou 
art my debtor, and to a large amount.'^ 
^ " Thou art a' daring savage/' [said Basilius, *^ and 
the word of heaven has been accomplished. Yet 
haughty and vain man, I warn thee to beware, for all 
this which thou seest may be a dream, from which 
thou may^st e'er long awaken.'' Saying this he with- 
drew suddenly leaving Sigismund much startled by 
the repetition of this singular doubt. 

'* A dream," he again exclaimed in a soft voice, and 
with a look of astonishment and perplexity. " No I 
do not dream, for I can feel, and see, and I know what 
I was, and [what I am. Grieve as thou mayest, no re- 
medy is in thy breast." 

In a little time after, while Sigismund remained per- 
plexed by the parting word of Basilius, his attention was 
attracted by the entrance of Rosaura who now ap- 
peared dressed in her own habiliments. She was pro- 
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n lesrch or E^trella, anslous at the eame time 
to avoid (he sight of Astotpho, Clolaldus tntvi 
advised her to leave hira in ignorance of her 
at the court of Poland. She Tell gralerul 
for the interest which he appeared lo take 
tunes, and readily submitted to his guidance. 

" What," said Clarin lo Sigismund, " has plea^i 
thee most of all that thou hast seen this morning?" 

"Nothing has surprised me," said Sigismund, "for 

I have seen nothing here that my education did nol in 

ure enable me to anticipate. But if my 

admiration has been really moved at all, it has been 

the beauty of the ladies vho have left us. 

At ihie moment perceiving Rosaura about to retire, 
he started forward and detaining her exclaimed, "what 
do I see. I have surely beheld those features befa 

" And I," said Rosaura, " have seen that pomp | 
greatness reduced lo chains, and a dungeon." 

■Saying this she attempted lo retire, but SigisnY 
again prevented her. " I must crave your perraiiH 
to deparl, " said Rosaura, in some confusion. 
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"Going io HUch & harried manner, "said SigismunJ, 
mfh not asking leave but taking it!" 

At this moment. Clolaldus, whose anxiety had been 
' (rmtly excited by hearing the voice of Rosaura in (lis- 
putatiun with Sigismund, hurried into the apartment. 
" My lord," he exclaimed, " what is the CRMse of this ! 

|i*ray you forbear and suffer the lady to proceed." ^ 
k "Again." exclaimed Sigismund, "again, thou grey- 
feaded madman, darest thou to provoke my anger t 
Bast thou not fear me yet!" 
k"Iwas induced to enter," said Clotaldus, " by the 
bcents of this voice, to tell thee that thou shouldest be 
pore peaceful if thou desirest to reign. Be not a 
tyrant because thou thinkest thyself our lord, for you 
may yet find that thought & dream." 
^^__ The anger of Sigismund was provoked to the 
^^^Kghest, by this threat. " I shall see," he exclaimed, 
^^^l^.vhether it be a dream by tearing thee to pieces." 
He grasped his dagger hsslily, but Clotsldus arrested 
ht« arm and threw himself on his knees, whilst the 
affrighted Rosaura called loudly for assistance. 

Her cries were heard by Astolpho, who rushed into 



the room, and throwing himself belween the prince 
and the object of his anger. " What means this ! 
ihat «o generous a prince will stain his dagger in 
blood that is well nigh frozen 1 Let thy shining sword 
nlum to ll* scabbard ." 

" Yes," said Sigisraurid, ■' after I have reddened it 
in that villain's heart." 

" Then," replied the pompous Asloipho, " since he 

has sought protection at my feet, he shall not plead in 

vain-" And seeing the prince about to Iransfer h» 

nngor from Clotaldui to himself, he drew his awxi 

and stood on the defensive. ^^H 

The noise attracted (o the place, the king, Estja BB 

and ■uvural of their attendants who interposed between 

the rombalants. Asloipho returned his sword to its 

BhoBlh and the king, being informed that Sigismund 

Jiad attempted the life of Clotaldus, said Id the foriuer: 

*' Have gray hairs then, no respect in thine eyes ?" 

" Nun«," replied Sigismund, "and I trust that one 

day, I shall see thine own at my feet. Be assured 

that llio opportunity for vengeance shall not be lost/' 

" llufure that day comes," replied the king, "thou 
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shall sleep, and waking find that thy boast, and thy 
ingratitude, real as they seem to thee, are but the 
phamptons of an idle dream." 

Once more Sigismund started at the words, and 
remained for some moments as if under the influence of 
a spell, motionless and silent, while the king, and his 
guests departed. Astolpho leading out Estrella con- 
ducted her towards the garden, where the following 
conversation passed between them* 

** When fortune," said Astolpho, " promises * mis- 
hap, she is seldom fiJse to her word, but whenever she 
has benefits to confer the issue is doubtful. A de- 
monstration of this truth may be found in the situa- 
tion of Sigismund, and of myself. For him evils and 
crimes were foretold, and they have turned out true. 
For me on the other hand, were predicted, trophies of 
victory, the applause of men, and happiness, yet 
though this prophecy has been in part fulfilled, its 
completion is still doubtful, for although you have 
favoured me with some encouragement yet your dis- 
dain I am sorry to say — *' 

Estrella interrupted him. " I doubt not," said she, 
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"that you are sintere in those compliments, 
suspect they are meant for the lady, ^ 
I hare seen hanging at youf neck. Go," shi 
•' and lei her reward you, for it is a treachery 
to break your faith to her, but to make over t 
pllments that were her right, on olher ladies." 

At this moment Rosaura arrived, in her search of 
Gstrella, at the very spot nliere they were conversing. 
She arrested her steps however, on perceiving Astol - 
pho, and concealed herself, while her heart burned 
with Jealousy and anger, behind ihe arbour where the 
royal relatives were sealed, while the conversi 
proceeded. 

" Where the sim shines," Eaid Astolpho, 
lesser luminary can appear, neither can darkness 
ger exist; but that you may be convinced that jott 
alone reign within this breast I will bring thee that 
portrait of which thou apeakest, Pardon ine Ro- 
saura," he added within his own mind, as he Lowed 
and hurried from the arbour, but absent lovers never 
keep their vows, any more than I do mine to you. 

The instant Rosaura perceived that he had left 
garden, she presented herself before Estrelli 
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" Oh ! I am glad to »ee thee," said Uw princess, " I 
was longing for a confidant, and to you alone can I en> 
trust the aecrtl wtiichi am anxious to commuokate." 

"Madam," sud Rosaura, "you may rest assured 
that your confidence shall be honoured." 

" The little time," said Eatrella, " that I have had 
the pleasure of knowing you, you have by sonie 
means, of which I am myseir unconscious, found the 
entrance lo my heart. I will ihererore con6de to you 
what I have been anxious to conceal from myself. But 
this it i». My cousin Astolpho, (1 said eoutin, be- 
cause there are some things ihe mere thought of 
which is as palpable as the utterance of others,) is 
alioul 10 wed with me, thus compensating by one 
felicity for a number of misfortunes. 1 shewed some 
pique this morning, when 1 saw him on account of a 
portrait^which hung from his neck, and he, who is I am 
sure very sincere in his professions, has just oflered to 
bring it to me. It would annoy me to receive it from 
his hand, and 1 must beg of thee to remain here and 
obtain it for me. Farewell a little while. I say no 
more, for I know you are discreet and beauliful, and 
know I am sure, what love is," 
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" I would," exclaimed Rosauri, " that 1 knew it aot 
EO well," and she gazed after the princess with a look 

or deep sorrow rather than of envy. ' 
continued, " shall I do in this strange situation f t)i 
there exist in the world a more unfortunate person 
than myseir? If I discover myself to him, Clotaldus 
to whom 1 owe my liTe and safety here, will have deep 
reason for offence, for he advised me lo expect redress 
from silence only, bat what will my silence avail if fw, 
but chance to see me — my tongue — my voice- 
eyes — may refuse to inform him, but my soul wj 
contradict them all." 

At this moment Aslolphu eniereJ the arbour. ] -' 

" I have brought you." said he, '' the portrait which 
— but what do I see—" and he pamed in deep and 
sudden confusion. 

" Why does your highness start 1 " said Roaaui 
calmly, "what is it that surprises you 

" Vou Rosaura, here !" said Astolpho. 

" I, Rosaura" she ^exclaimed, appearing surprisedi 
" your highness must mistake ma for some other lady; 
My name is Astrea — far too insignificant a person tO.< 
occasion so much confusion to your highnass," 
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Nay, Rosaura," laid Astolpho, " jou have carried 
fainl far enough. I may gaze on thee as Astrea, 
I will always love thee as Rosaura." 
" My lord," Rosaura replied, Btiil wilh ihe t^me air 
of calmness and surprise, " 1 do not undersUind what 
you have just said, and therefore, I cannot answer 
you. All I can say is, that ihe princess commanded 
me to wait your arrival here, and on her part to re- 
ceive from you the portrait which you promised |hcr. 
just I should obey her even in matters that jar 
■ilh niy own inclinations." 

How ill dos't thou dissemble^ Rosaura," (laid 
itolpho, "notwithstanding all thy f^ffiiris." 
"I wail for the porirail, my lord," Roaaura re- 
plied extending her hand coldly. 

" Well 1 well !" said the prince, " since you choose 
to carry on jour dissimulation lo the end, I shall an- 
swer you in the same manner. Go Astrea, and tell 
the princess that I love her so truly, that I could 
not be satisfied with sending her merely the portrait 
demands; I will do her a still greater pleasure 
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by presenting her wUh the original, which jou 
eksily convey to her in your own person." 

The taunt threw Raaaora off her guard. " I c 
here," ahe said, indignantly, " lo receive a portrait, i 
although I conld convey the original, which as'jr 
ubterve la far more precious, I should go slighted I 
go tvilhout the copy ; your highness will plea 
i[ me, then, for I 'shall not leave this until I have 
obtained iL" 

"But how shall that be," returned Astolpho, 
I choose to keep it T " 

" Thus iugrate," replied Rosaura, making a vvtifl 
efliirt to snatch it Trom his hand, " no other woman | 
am resolved shall ever possess it." 
" How angry you are," said the prince. 
" And how perfidious thou." 
" No more my Elosaura." 
'1 thinel villain— it is false." 
The altercation bad reached this point, when Eas/j 
Ireila suddenly re-entered the harbour. "Aslrea!' 
she exclaimed," Astolpho. what is this.'' 

"Here comes Estrella," stid Astolpho to Kojaura, 
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who> after a moment^s consideration, addressed the 
princess. "Ifyoawisb to know^ madam/' said she,. 
'^ the cause of our dispute^ it was this: — The prince 
has by some means obtained a portrait of mine, and». 
instead of delivering that which you commanded me 
to receive from him, he even refuses (o give me my. 
own. That which he holds in his hand is mine— -you 
may see if it does not resemble me/' 

EstreHa took the portrait from the hand of the as- 
tonished Astolpho, and looking on it, said — ''it is 
prettily done, but a little too highly coloured ; you 
have grown pale, Rosaura, since you sat for this 
portrait." 

'' Nay, madam,*' said Rosaura, suppressing a sigh, 
'' but is it not evidently mine ? " 

*' Who doubts it/' said the princess, handing it to 
her/' 

^* Now,'' said Rosaura, darting a smile of malicious 

triumph at the prince as she withdrew, "you may ask 

him for the other, he may give it to you more readily 

than he would to me/' 

" You beard what Astrea said," said Estrella, ad- 
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drefsing the prince, '' altbongh I intead Dever again 
W tee or speak to you, yet 1 will oot, since I was to 
silly a» to ask for that portrait, suQer it to remain mM 
jour hands." ^V 

Astolpho continued for some lime in much per- 
plexity. " Beauliful Batrella," hi; at length said, " I 
would gladly obey your commands, but it is not in my 
power to give the miniarure, because " 

" Thou art a vile and uncourteous lover,** replied 
Etirella, haughtily, " but I will not now receive it, I 
1 would not thus remind myaelT that I stooped I 
require jt," 

Saying this she withdrew, and proceeded ir 
indignation towards the palace, while Astolpho 4 
deavoiired in vain lo di;tuin her. " By what 1 
chaatment," said he, " has this Rosaura so suddeni^ 
appeared to thrust me back from happiness — 
wizard brought her here from Muscovy — Has 1 
come to ruin me and herself?" 

We shall now return to Si^smund. During 
per ihe attendants administered to him a second s 
ing polion. A deep trance succeeded; during whtcK^V 
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y ihe orders of the king, ihcy restored him 10 liis 
e cloailiing, his dungeon, and bis chains. 
'' Here,'' said Clolsldu^, on beholding him once more 
retched upcn the sandy 0oor, " here, where it lifsl 

-, Ih; haughtiness shall end." 
*' Sigismund ! — ha ! — Sigismund V esclaimed Ciarin, 
who had accompanied Clo la Idus, "awake, and you will 
find some change in your condition.'' 

Clotaldus, who apprehended some indiscretion rrom 
Ciarin, resolved to have him also shut up, and said \u 
the attendanlB "prepare a room for this gentleman 
who can talk so loud in the tower, where he can en- 
tertain himself until his lungs are weary. Stay 1 let 
it be in the adjoining room — this is the man," he ad- 
ded, pointing to Ctarin. 

The attendants approached and seized him. 
mf "Me" said Ciarin, <ioite surprised, "why so?" 
' ■ "Because," replied Clotaldus, my good Ciarin. my 
clarion, my trumpet, you know some secrets, and sound 
a note too loud," 

" Bnt," said Ciarin, " I never yet sought to kill my 
ther, nor have eTer I flun^ a man through a window ; 
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nor do I ever dream, although I may sleep now and 
then ; and why should you shut me up like Sigis* 
mund ? " 

" Come — come — trumpet, come— clarion/* 

" Do you call me clarion 1 Nay ! but I will be a 
cornet if you please, and then I shall be silent, for that 
IS a vile instrument.'* 

The attendants here dragged him away. Perceiving 
Basilius approach, whose curiosity had led him to wit- 
ness the demeanour of Sigismund in his dungeon. 
Clotaldus pointed him out to the monarch as he lay 
stretched on the ground. 

" Alas ! unhappy prince,'' said the king, ** bom in 
an unlucky hour. Approach, Clotaldus, and awake 
him, for the beverage he drank has deprived him of his 
vigour and his cruelty." 

'* Sire," replied Clotaldus, ** he seems very restless, 
he dreams and speaks aloud ; let us attend/' 

Sigismund here turned uneasily on his back, and 
murmured : — " he who punishes tyrants is a pious 
prince ; let Clotaldus die by my sword, and let my 
father kiss my feet.' 
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"He ihreatens my life," seid Clotaldus. 

" He wishes lo humble me with the dust on nhicli 
Whe treads," said the king — " bul hark." 

me," continued Sigismund, " put forward upun 
the great arena of the world the Talour thai I feel 
burning in my veins, and let me slake the thirsty 
vengeance at my bduI, by shewing the world prince 
Sigismund triumphant over his Tather." 

Al these words he awoke; and Basilius, wishing lo 
avoid him, concealed himself in one of the adjacent 
passages of the toner. The aslonished Sigismudd 
stared wildly around him. 

"Alas!" 8BJd he, "where am 1 — am I again the 
same — again do I behold my chains — art thou, oh 
haled tower again my t«mb. It is ao^then what 
dreams have I had." 

C total dus went towards bim and aaid, "ever sirict 
I left thee soaring in mind wilh the eagle, in whose 
■rack my poor brain could not accumpany you, I have 
been absent from the tower. Hast thou been all ihis 

e asleep 1 " 

"I have," said Sigismund, "nor can 1 say ihatl 



Bin now awake. Tor ir that which passeil palpably ti 
ine naB nothing more ihan a dream, 1 may be dreain 
still. If 1 could see while 1 slept, it may be t 
sleep now while I see." 

. "What didst thou dream of, then," xald Clotaldi 
t " Since it was but a dream," replied Sigismnnd, ' 
will tell thee. I awoke as 1 thought horn i 
which I was left by thee, and found myself lying on a 
bed. which by the rich vuriely of its colours mi^t be 
compared to ihe flowery couch which the spring 
spreads upon Ihe mountain. Here hundreds of noble- 
men came forward, bowing submissively, bestowing on 
me the tide of prince, and pre^enling me with em* 
broidcred clothes and jewels. My susp 
turned into joy when thou cameet into mc ai 
that though I had been in this condition 1 h 
iheless the prince and the heir of Poland." 

" No doubt you rewarded rae well for my new( 
said Clotaldiis. 

" Not BO well," returned Sigismund. " I was I 
about to put thee to death as a traitor." 

" What 1 did you treat me with so much rieoor*"' 
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!" eaid Sigismund, "1 was lord of all, and I 
t revenge on all. A woman alone I loved, and 
this is the only feeling from which I have not yet 

The king at these words withdrew altogether, and 

Cloialdus, addressing the prince, said: — " As we had 

speaking of the eagle and of the empires of the 

■inrth they haunted ihce in thy dreams ; but even in 

' thy dreams it would have been well to have had some 

respect for hira who reared and insirucled Ihee, for 

I «ven in sleep there is a pleasum in doing good." 

" It is true," replied Sigismund, thoughtfully, "lei 
1 repress this fierceness of temper — this fury — 
this ambition — in case those dreams should return, 
which they will surely do, for life is now to me nothing 
more. Experience tells me that all who live are 
dreamers, and death (he voice that awakens them. 
The monarch dreams of change's of state and govern- 
ment, and of power and flattery, but his fame is writ- 
ten on the wind; death comes, and his pomp and 
royalty are crumbled into ashes ; and yet, knowing 
that death shall wake them, there are men who wish 
F 5 
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to Kign ! the rich man dreamB of his vealth. thu coil 
him many a tear ; the pour man dreami of his mi) 
and frets at shadows ; the ambitious man dresmm 
grandeur and self aggrandisement ; the courtier dr( 
of rank and office; the injured man dreams of his 
venge ; all, in a word, dream of their eereral condilic 
I dream that I am here loaded with these chains 
but now I dreamed that I filled a happier slatioafj 
lire itself is an illusion, a shadow, an empty fiction 
the heaviest iorrovi h but light, and the brightest joy 
but vain, for life is a dream, and there is nothing in il 
that can boast a foundation." 

In the mean time poor Clarin paced the chamber it 
which he was confined in much peevishness and dii 
content. 

" Here I am,"' said he, "confined in ihis tower for 
what I know ; what wit) they do lo me then for what 1 
do not know ? ! pity mywelf Tery much, and people 
will say that is very natural, and so it is ; for what 
can be more mournful than for a man who has got sui 
excellent grindera as mine to be left without a mori 
to keep them in practice, while I am starving wi 
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hunger. ' Here all is slIeDce around me — me who can 
never close my Itps, not even when 1 sleep— here am 
I, a social fellow, without a companion — no, ) tell an 
untruth) I have plenlyi there are plenly of rnts nnd 
spiders, pretty robins lo chirp about my windows, my 
bead is Dlled with ibe frightful visions that have been 
haunting me, since I entered. I have seen spectres. 
ghosts, hab-gobbIin>, elvet and faiTys : some mount- 
ing, some descending and cutting all kinds of strange 
capers ; but what I feel most particularly is, that I 
am kept starved ever since I came in here ; yet I de- 
serve all this, ftod more for having kept a secret, while 
I was a servant, which is the greatest infidelity 1 
could be ^Ity of to my masters." 
' His soliloquy was interrupted by the sound of 
drums and trumpets outside, and by the cries of a 
multitude of people) who were heard exclaiming " here 
he il — this is the _tower — let us dash the door lu 
pieces." 

" What's this," cried Clarin, " they are looking fur 
me, there is no doubt of that, for they say herei am 
uid that this is the tower. WInt can they want me 
■for, here they come. Hallo ! tliere is a em»h !'" 
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At the same insl.anl, the door was forced froHi'^ 
hinges, and an armed mob burst into the room. 
" That is he," said a soldier. 
" It is not he," replied Clarin, who was apprehei 
give that they might not mean him kindly. 

" Sire" cried one of the Boldiers, " thon art i 
prince." 

" These fellows are drunk, "Eaid Clarin,] 
"Yes. ihou art our prince. We will not have<4i 
foreign king, while a natural one remains to us. 
uG to kiBB your highness' hand." 

At these words all shouted, " live our prince, lor 
live our prince!" 

" They are in earnest," said Clarin to himself. 
should wish to know if it be the cuBtom of this coub^ 
try, to shut up a man every day in this tower t( 
a prince of him, and then bring him back to his pnso 
again. Yes, there's no doubt of it, for I saw the s: 
thing done yesterday. Well, well, I shall play ni^ffl 
part to day." 

"Sire!" said one of the soldiers, we have all told /i 
thy father the same thing, that you alone shall be our j 
king, and not the prince of Muscovy. , 
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" Whal" cried Clarin, " were "ye wanting in respect 
to my father!" 
" It was through loyalty for thee," aaid a soldier. 
^^ " Then," said Clarin waving his hand, "if it was 
^^b~ through loyalty for me, 1 forgive ye.''' 
^^m " Come out and regain thy crown," exclaimed the 
^^H people. Long live SigiBmiind." 

^^1 Clarin hearing the prince's name, started in some 
surprise. "Sigismund they say," he repeated to him- 
self, *' but what do I care for that. Do I not know 
that they call every counterfeit prince, Sigismund." 
■. Sigismund however, who heard his name thus pro- 
claimed, called aloud from the inner dungeon. " Who 
l^^^ttllson Sigismund?'' The soldiers hearing this voice 
^^Btliurried Clarin into the next room, tind beholding a 
man in chains, and so rudely clothed, enquired in 
some surprise, "what man is this?" 

" This man," said the prince, " is Sigismund," 
" Sigismund 1" exclaimed a soldier, turning hastily 
to Clarin." Then how hodst thou the audacity to 
call thyself by that name." 
" I call myself Sigismund," exclaimed Clarin, ," it is 
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false, it wa* jou who hai] the audacity lo nlck-nGRie I 
me SigiBmuiid.'' 

" Great prince," said a soldier addressing bimself to J 
Sigismund, " we find by the tokens that were given ui^ 
that Ihou art our lord and sovereign. Your father i 
great king Basiliuei, terrified by the prophecy, i 
says that ihou sholt one day wrest the Bcepire 
his grasp, has resolved to rob thee of thy right i 
transfer it to Aslolpho of Muscovy. For this pm 
pose he assembled his court But the peuple, hf 
learned that they posseSB a native prince in thee, 
refused to submit to the yoke fif a Ibreiguer ; 
have sought thee therefore in ttus tower, in the b 
that thou wilt use their arms for the recovery of tl 
birthright — come forward then, for in the plains ll 
nealh this mountain, a numerous army traits lo prd> ' 
claim ihee. Liberty attends thy coming. Hark and 
hear her accents." 

The cries of " long live Sigismond," had been g 
dually increasing, and now they were heard sweflini 
like the roar of the winter ocean. 

"Again,'* exclaimed Sigisniund, " rausl I again hi 
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those sounds, again must 1 dream of splendour that 

time shall lo soon undo. Must I again stand among 

shadowB, and see msjesty and greatness vaniah berore 

the wind. ]t must nut be. Yc shall not see me yoked 

again to fortunes car; and since I know that life is 

but a dream, Taniah ye shadows that pass before my 

troubled senses, feigning a substance end a sound, 

which in reality ye do not possess. I wish not for 

false majesty, vain pomps, fantastic splendours, which 

at the Urst breath of mom, will fly and disappear liUu 

the early blossoms of the almond tree, which the gen- 

I tlest breeze will scatter on the earth bereft of colour, 

' beauty, brilliancy and fragrance- I know ye; yes t 

know ye; and know further that the same delusions 

pass over the nitnda of all who aleep. Ye can deceive 

! no longer, for I know that you are dreams." 

" My lord," said a soldier, " if you think that we 

I deceire yon, turn thy eyes toward yonder mountain, 

I tnd iee the multitude that await thy orderB." 

"Aye!" said Sgismund, "that very thing I saw 
tonce aa clearly and distinctly, 'as 1 now behdd it, and 
■ifet 1 did but dream." 
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■* Ri^T, Am M7CM tigbllj,' repEed SigisrauBdr^ 
" and thoocfa ihej were dreuu alooe^ Uicfe can be no J 
bann anee life b ao shorl, oi dreuning otMe again, and 
dreaming with ao much pmdeDce and caatioa, tint m 
mjr waking I may find no cause Jbr snraw ; knowing 
that I moit nake at some time, my disappointment 
will be leai nhen that time arrives. And knowing thai 
iDj power is mere); borrowed and must be restored 10 
ita 'owner, let me use it worthily. Sabjecis," he ax- 
claimed aload ttartJDg to his (ee\, "I ralae your loy- 
alty as highly as it deserves. In roe you will find a 
prince, who boldly, and successfully, will free you 
from the foreign bondage which you fear. Sound to 
arms, and should I wake berore this is accomplisbedi 
and before I have proslrated my father at my I 
but what do I Bay ; my old passion has returned upc 
me; Ihla is not right, it ia not right to say 
though it^ never should be done." 
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s he uttered theee words, the shouts were again 
^ renewed, and Clotaldus hurried with a look of terror 
into the apartmenl. " What shouts ore these," he cx- 
P'ClaimeH, " I am lost. Prince," he added throwing 
Ifaimstiir on his knees before Sigi^mund, "I am come to 
iMceivemy death at thy hands." 

" Nut BO, my father," replied the printe, " arise from 
the earth, fur ihou shalt be the guide of my inesperi- 
ce in this warfare. 1 know that to ihy cares and 
xielies, I am indebted for my education ." 
" What say you," replied Clotaldus, in astonishment 
t the mild and altered manner of the prince. 
" That 1 an) dreaming," replied the latter, " and that 
lere is a pleasure in doing good even in dreams." 
"Then my lord," said Clotaldus, "if it be thy 
^inlentlon to act according to the dictates of wisdom, 
let it not oiTcnd thee that I should follow those of duty. 
If you propose making war 'on your father. I cannot 
■ lid you with ray council, for he is my king. 1 am at 
fliy feet ; give me death." 

ian," exclaimed iSigismund, /'traitor and in- 
nate — but," he added, suddenly repressing his anger, 
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" wliy do I fpeak thus when I know not if [ aii 
awake. I muit rettrain this violeDce. Qotaldui 
uideA mildl;, " I sdmira thy fidelity, depert uid 
»erve ihy king." 

Clolnldua withdrew bowing respectfally, and i 
miring the moderation of SigtGmund, while the laUi 
exclaimed, " wliether or not let nie act as virtue diiv 
Ir these things be real, t shall have dor>e much gom^V 
otherwise, t khall gain friends for the moment of n 
ing." Wiih these words, he departed to place h 
self At the head of Ijis troops. 

In the meantime, Basilius and At'lolpho, alarmed ^ 
the powerful insurrection which menaced (he thro 
had placed themselves at the head of a large bod^ 4 
forces and taken the field. Basi1iu« was in the act tf 
consulting with the prince on the best nieasares to b 
immedialcly adopted, when Clotaldus arrived, breatC 
less and exhausted, nt the royal tent. 

" Clotaldus here !" exclaimed Basilius, " what tl 
in become of Sigismund?" 

The eld man expUined the circumstance which 1 
isken place at the dungeun, and Basilius calling for h 
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^^K iofse, hastened to place his army in a poiture 6l lo 
B feceive the insurgents. Clotaldus was about lo follow, 
when Rosaura entered and detained him. 

" Slay," she esclaimed, " and iiear me for a moment. 
You know thiit 1 came to Poland poor and utUriGuJed, 
until I was fortunate enough lo obtain your pruteclion, 
_ You commanded me to remain disguised at ihe palace, 
I avoid the sight of Astolpho, but he has seen 
I so little regards |thu promises he once made, 
thot he is to meet Eslrella this very evening in ihe 
palace garden. 1 have obtained the key, and by fa- 
^Hspimiring your entrance thai way, we may compel him 
^H^frdu me justice." 

" It is true, Rosaura," said Ciotaldus, " that since I 
first saw yon, the interest you excited within mo was 
such, Ihat I would have given ray life for jours, if tho 
sacrifice was demanded. I had_lhen resolved to com- 
pel Aslolpho lo fulfil the promise which he had made 
you, but our position has since been altered. Aslol- 
pho has saved my life, at the risk of hii own, when 1 
lay prostrate at the feet of ^gismund. ] cannot there- 
fore lift my sword against him, for it would be a 
(lelestable action." 
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toaatjj diMiacled ^ aril fi 
ai>dRnMtoo(>ddloUmi. Tbnl^dlbc! iDnltoa 
king, libenl to tlm, and gnlefnl to A^fApbo; u>d 
I ikink J cottM dft dd wore RcMmra," he added 
•peaking with niidi Uadenie^s, " were I emi ibine 
own bther." 

** W«re you my hlber,' exclaimed Rosauni, wilk 
nmch iiid^;iMtion. " I migbt endure this insaltins 
fpeech but not olheririse." 

" What then do joa intend V said C 

" To redrea m j»df," replied Rosaura. 
' "This ii madneEK,*' exclaimed Cloialdus. 
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Be it so," replied Rosaura, it is a virtuous tnad- 
f ness, and it shall be executed." Saying which she 
[ hurried out of the room unheeding the efibrls made by 
Clotaldus lo detain her. 

The drums were now heard at a distance, andSigis- 

mund still attired in his dress of skins, appeared in 

the adjacent plain attended bj Clarin and the soldiers. 

I A trumpet was heard and Clarin addressing the prince 

said, " I see yonder a courser which if I am not much 

I deceived, bears a woman on his back — here she comes 

iliful as the bridal day. It is Rosaura," he added 

t astonishment. 

She is restored lo me," said Sigjsmiind with rap- 
I ture. KusaMTa at the same instant reined in her steed 
I ttid alighted. 

"Generous prince," she said, " you see before yon 
n unfortunate woman who.-linds herself compelled to 
implore thy protection, lend me thine ear but for a few 
moments and thou shalt know why it is that 1 am 

m polled to trouble thee." 
^ Sigismund waived his attendants to some distance, 
I uid recjuested Rosaura to proceed. 
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shadow that iingera in our remembrance. Then sinue 
I know ihai pleasure is but a beauliful Dame converting 
into oshes the lofty mansions ofvirlue.MiiJ orglory, let 
■no only strive for that which is eternal; (he happiness 
thai never dies, and the greatness which never psese^ 
awoy, Rosaiira then is safe." 

Saying ihis he ordered the drum to beat to arms, 
and prepared to give battle with his undisciplined 
truops, carefully avoiding Rosaura with his eyes. 

" Does not your highness answer me," exclaimed 
thu luller, " am I then rejected ; you do not t 
look upon nie." 

" Hcwaura," said ihe prince, " 1 do not answer I 
because my deeds must speak fur me, uur can 1 look 
upon thee while 1 wish to preserve thy honour." Sajr- 
ing which he hurried out of the lent, leaving Rosaura 
more perplexed than ever, 

C'lnrin having remained until now at a distance 
approached Rosaura, saying, "am I alluived to see you 
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" Locked up in a' tower,*' answered Clarin, ^' with 
death grinning in my face, and ready to die of vexa- 
tion." 

" Why so," asked Rosaura. 

" I knew a secret/' said Clarin^ 'and had no way of 
telling it. The fact is, Clotaldus is your — but what 
noise is this." 

Great shouts were now heard on the adjacent plain, 
of "long live our king,'* " liberty for ever !'* 

" King and liberty for ever, 'as long as you like,*' 
said Clarin, ^' for I do not care two straws for either. 
Provided the one gives me enough to eat, that's all I 
am anxious about. I never heard so much trumpet- 
ing, or saw so many bones flying in every direction 
since I was born. Ha ! here is a fine large rock, from 
behind which I can safely see the whole affair. It is 
strong and well concealed ; this little parapet is the 
best amulet in the world against a wandering arrow.*' 
Saying which he ensconced himself behind it. 

The battle which had been raging with great fury, 
now turned against the king. 

VOL. I. G 
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"The Iiaitors," ejjclainied Aslolpho to the lattd 
"are victorious," 

" You are mistaken," replied BaBiliiis, "the epithet 
of trailer in occasions like these, aJivays applies lo the 
vanquished; but let us fly." 

As ihey passed the ro<jk behind which Clarii 
concealed, a flight-arrow drep'd on the spot and pjex 
ced the latter. He uttered an exclamation of pain & 
enlrraty. 

" Who is there," demanded the king, 

"An unfortunate man," replied Clar 
to avoid death among these rocks, where a 
I am only come to meet it. 

advi^ thee to return to the field of battle, where you 
will be just as secure as in the most secret recess ; fbr 
if heaven has decreed thy death, rely on it that yoi 
flight is vain," Saying these words the merry Cas 
lian espired. 
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of this unhappy jes 
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IS decreed by Providence that I shall die, J should seek 
in vain to avoid my destiny/' 

At this moment Sigismund appeared followed by his 
troops, from whom he dispatched scouts into all the 
intricacies of the mountain to search for the fugitive 
king, commanding them not to suffer a tree or even 
a bush to pass without 'examination. 

Clotaldus and Astolpho, could not prevail on Basi- 
lius to take horse. On the contrary, so deeply was he 
impressed with the certainty of his doom that he ad- 
vanced to meet Sigismund. 

" Prince," said he, " thou art in search of me, 'and 
here I am prostrate at thy feet. Set thy heel upon my 
hoary head — upon my feeble neck — and on my glitter- 
ing crown. Regard not the reverence^ which is due to 
my years — the respect which my rank should inspire. 
Accomplish thy revenge and make thy father thy 
slave." 

Sigismund paused for a few moments while he gaz- 
ed on the prostrate monarch. At length addressing 
the nobles who had crowded round he said ; 

" Illustrious court of Poland give me your attention, 

6 2 
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aod judge between my father and iiie. In 'order to 
subdue the natire fierceness of my temper, mj lather 
had me reared as men rear thehr captive lioDs and 
tigers, and this before he had ascertained other than by 
his own calculations, what danger might have been ex- 
fiected had he left me at freedom. In fact he increased, 
if he did not create the danger, by his own conduct ; 
or had I been born of an humble and docile mind, the 
life and education to which he doomed me would have 
made me such a monster as he believed me to be. 
Strange way to preserve himself from the consequen- 
ces^of my infirmity ! If any man had an enemy who 
sought his life, would he seek to preserve it by waking 
that enemy up from sleep— If he was told that the 
sword which he carried at his side should be the occa- 
sion of his death would he seek to save himself by 
unsheathing it, and pointing it to his breast? If he 
was told that the water should be his tomb, would he 
put ,to sea in a storm ? But so it was that Busilius 
acted, when he sought to tame the fierceness of my 
temper, by giving] me for tutors the beasts of the 
desart. Let this example then of disappointed pru- 
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dence, shew to the world, the folly of that wisdom in 
which Basilius reposed confidence. The will of hea- 
ven has humbled him even to the feet of his own child. 
But let the lesson terminate here. Arise my father 
and give me thy hand ; and if thou art unsatisfied with 
what thy son has done, behold me at thy feet again, 
powerless and humble, and ready to obey thee !'' 

Basilius made him rise. *' My son/' said he, " you 
have again enkindled within me, the affections of a 
father. You have conquered, and you are again our 
prince.** 

'^ Still," said Sigismund, " I have a more difficult 
conquest to achieve over myself. Let Astolpho fulfil 
his promise to Rosaura.*' 

The Muscovite started. ** It is true," said he, " that 
I was once bound to her, but you should consider the 
inequality of our conditions." 

** Hold, " exclaimed] Clotaldus, "let that no longer 
be a bar, for Rosanra is noble as well as Astolpho ; 
she is my daughter !" 

After the astonishment which Rosaura, as well as 
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■II the rest o( the lit»rers evinced at this iDtdlig 
bad subsided, Cloialdas coorlnued. ** ^ 
daughter, allhough Ihia is nut the time to esplain i 
I so long ktpi this a secret." 

While AMolpho endeaToured lo niake peace with 
Rosaufa, Sigismund turned to Clotaldus and said, 
'' V'ou who were loyal to my fattier, though at the 
Iiazard of yuur lire, ask now any lavoBr that Sigis- 

A man who appeared to exercise considerable autho- 
rity amongst the populace, here stqiped forward 
said, " since you are so liberal to your enemies, wl 
do you intend fur me who was the cause of ihe (ui 
by which you recovered your liberty 1" 

" The same lower." replied Sigismund, "in wMcbl 
was myself confined." 

The king and those who were around him could not 
help admiring the exlraordinary change which had 
been wrought in the character of the prince. 

"What lis it that surprises you!" exclaimed 
latter. "1 have been taught by a dream, lo resti 
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selfish wishes. I know not but I may yet awake and 
find myself once more chained within my dungeon. 
My anxiety now therefore is, to profit wisely by the 
illusion while it lasts.*' 

At the conclusion of the Foreman's tale, a long conti- 
nued round of applause gave gratifying evidence of 
the interest it had excited. As soon as silence was 
restored however, he was reminded of the song, which 
according to his own proposal should follow the story. 

'* I had almost forgotten,'* said the Foreman, ^* and 
thank you for reminding me of it. As the fickleness 
of a lover formed the chief subject of my story, [it 
will not be inappropriate to make constancy the theme 
of my song. I cannot pretend to do justice to one of 
the most beautiful of our ancient Irish melodies, but 
venture with it as the best I can offer: — 

AILEEN AROON. 

I. ' 

When like the early rose 

Aileen aroon f 
Beauty in childhood blows, 

Aileen aroon I 
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When like a diadem. 
Buds blush around the stem. 
Which is the fairest gem, 
Aileen aroon ! 

U. 

It it the laughing eje, 

Alieen aroon ! 
Is it the timid sigh, 

Aileen aroon! 
Is it the tender tone. 
Soft as the stringed harp's moan. 
Oh, it is truth alone. 

Aileen aroon ! 



III. 



When like the rising day, 

Aileen aroon ! 
Love sends his early ray, ' 
Aileen aroon ! 
What makes his dawning glow, 
Changeless through joy or woe. 
Only the constant know 

Aileen aroon / 
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IV. 

I know a valley fair, 

Aileen aroon ! j 
I knew a cottage there, 

Aileen aroon ! 
Far in that valleys shade, 1 
I knew a gentle maid, 
Flower of the hasel glade, 

Aileen aroon ! 

V. 

Who in the song so sweet, 

Aileen aroon!, 
Who in the dance so fleet, 

Aileen aroon ! 
Dear were her charms to me, 
Dearer her laughter free. 
Dearest her constancy, 

» 

Aileen aroon. 

VI. 

Were she no longer true, 

Aileen aroon I 
What should her lover do, 

Aileen aroon ! 
Fly with his hroken chain 

G 5 
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* Tbtf gtDtloHii,* nJd the IbroBM alleri^Uli 
kof/mibd^ogibt meved pbaiu of ks farocker jmors, 
'^ joa are avve, b the 4<lcLiate d coapoBUoo vbich 
was Impos e d upon the English public sohk j«ars since 
as a SooCcfa meiodj, under the naoK of Robin Adair. 

It is amiisio^ to witness bow oooDj our modem 
composers avail themselTes of our ancient stores of 
melodjy without the slightest acknowledgment. It is &r 
easier with tbem to ad^ an old, and far too often 
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almost forgotten melody, than to (rust lo iheir own 
powers fur making a Hue impreeeiori of their capa- 
bilities aa composers, upon the Public mind. 

" Your remark is just," said one of his brethren, 
"but as respects Robin Adair, the plagiarism might 
have been unintentional. I mean that the adaptor 
might have had no inlention of imposing the music upon 
the world ai his own. Aileen Aroon was about that 
period, too well known for any person thus to risk his 
reputation. An Italian lady was in ihe habit of singing 
it with Ihe original Irish words, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and although Ihe adaptor took only two 
parts of tlie original air, and adorned the simple 
melody with some grace notes, it is still probable that 
he only looked to the words, silly as ihey are, for the 
Buccess of the publication. You are of course aware 
that they are supposed to refer lo the attachment of 
the then Prince of Wales to Mrs. Filzherbert. That 
gave them an interest which the melody was certainly 
not calculated to lessen." 

" If it were a solitary instance," said the foreman 
*' I might I'perhsps think with you ; but the thing is 
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Indeed it has been 'prectiied with sudi 
punity by some modern composers, that they do 
tonline themBelves to ancient airs. They do not hi 
tate to extend their depredations lo their more model 
One instance J call lo mind at this moment. A 
which was noised through London recently, as 
by Madam Veatris at the Olympic Theatre, 
■'They marched through the town.'' ia neither mi 
nor leM than the old rebel air or 1798, _which you 
doubtless are Tamiliar with. I mean, "Green lo 
Cape." The worst of it is, however, thai, in o 
to conceal the plagiarism ; they spoil the melody, ae 
this case the composer has destroyed the fine freed* 
of the second line of the original. 

"I do not mean to dispute what you have stal 
said the former Juryman, "but still plagiarism 
music as in poetry, will .sometimes unintentionally 
occur. A long forgotten strain perhaps recurs to the 
mind of the camposer — he cannot remember that 
has heard it before — It haunts him until he begins 
persuade himself it is origii>al, and forthwith embodieG 
it in iRaden platen, from whence It issues lo delight the 
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drawing rooms of the fashionable world. This, I think 
was the case with a gentleman whom Ireland has rea- 
son to be proud of; and who, perhaps to this hour^ is 
not aware that one of his most beautiful compositions, 
** The Angels Whisper," is taken from the old air of 
the " Fox's Sleep," to which Moore has written the 
beautiful words, " When he who adores thee, has left 
but the name." Indeed the first line of the music of 
each are identical, and if the plagiarism be caused in 
the way I have suggested, we have double cause to be 
thankful to the old air, in as much as it has inspired 
a new one, nearly equal in beauty.*' 

'^ I could say more on the subject/' said the Fore- 
man, ''but I am detaining you from the amusement 
which I perceive by his abstracted expression of coun- 
tenance, our friend next me is preparing for us." 

" I am sorry to say gentleman," said the juryman 
alluded to, " I have been engaged rather in hunting for 
a story than in preparing one. My perplexity never- 
theless has this moment reminded me of a tale which 
if it possess no other merit, has at least that of being 
appropriate to the occasion, so I shall relate it without 
further preamble." 



THE SECOND JURYMAN'S TALE. 



THE STORY TELLER AT FAULT. 



** Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your dull ass will not 
mend his pace with beating." 

Hamlbt, Act. v., 8c. I. 



THE STORY TELLER AT FAULT. 



At the time when the Tuaha Danams held the so- 
vereignty of Ireland^ there reigned in Leinster, a 
king, who was remarkably fond of hearing stories. 
Like all the princes and chieftains of the island at this 
early date, he had a favourite story teller, according 
to the custom of those times, who held a large estate 
from his Majesty, on condition of his telling him a new 
story every night of his life, before he went to sleep, 
and sometimes with the laudable purpose of lulling 
him into that blissful condition. So inexhaustible was 
the [genius of the king of Leinster^s story-teller, that 
he had already reached a good old age, without failing 
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even for a single night to have a new story for the 
king ; and such was the skill and tact which he dis- 
played in their construction, that whatever cares of 
state or other annoyances might prey upon the mo- 
narches mind, one of his story-teller's narratives was 
sure to make him fall asleep. 

In the course of his career, the Story-Teller, had 
married a wealthy and high-born lady, daughter of 
a. neighbouring lord of that country, with whom he 
lived in peace and prosperity during many years. 
There is nothing however in this world #Bien is not 
subject to decay or change, and even the human mind 
which from its spiritual nature, might well be sup- 
posed incorruptible, is doomed to share the infirmities 
of the frame, with which it is so mysteriously united. 
The progress of old age began to produce a sensible 
influence on the imagination of the Story-Teller. His 
fancy grew less bri^k and active, and the king obser- 
ved that he began to diversify his incidents with a 
greater number of moral and philosophical reflections 
than he conceived to be necessary to the progress of 
the narrative. However, he made no complaints as 
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/ihe Story'Teller's reflectmns evinced a great deal of 
ijadgment, aod the grand uLJect in view, that or set- 
ling the king to sleep, was el9 perfectly accomplished 
by his philoaophy, as by his wit or jnvetilion. 

Matters thus proceeded, the Story-Teller growing 
«lider and older and more and more philosophical, and 
less and less fanciful, but he was yet true to his en- 
gagement, and never failed to have a new story at 
jiight fall for the king's amusement. Every day how- 

'er brought encreasing indications of an intellectual 
hich would not be very distant. 

One morning the Story Teller arose early, and, as 
custom was, strolled out into his garden, and 
through the adjacent fields, in order to turn over in 
his mind some incidents which he might weave into a 
story for the king at night. But this morning he 
ibund himself quite at fault; after pacing hi* whole 
demesne, he returned to his house, without being able 

think of anything newer strange. In vain he sent 
ItlB fancy abroad, it returned as empty as it left him. 
■He found no difficulty in proceeding as far as " there 
'*B8 once a king who had three sons," or •' there lived 
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in the reign of OIlav Folia ;" or " one day the kin 
all Ireland," but further than that, he found 
possible lo proceed. At length a servant came 4 
announce to him that breakfast was ready and 1 
niisiress wailing for him in the houRe. He went in 
and found his wife seated st the table, and looking 
much perplexed at his delay. She was not long o 
serving the air of chagrin, that overspread his cm 
tenance. 

"Why do you not come to breakfast, my dearS 
said his nife. 

" I have no mind to eat anything " replied (he Sloig 
teller. " As long as I have been in the service of l^j 
king of Leinster ! never yet sat down lo breakft 
without having a new story to tell him in the evenin| 
but this morning my mind is quite shut up and I dou^ 
know what to do. I might as well lie down and die ij 
once. I'll be disgraced for ever this evening, when t] 
king calls for his Story-teller." 

" Thai's strange," said the wife, " can't you ll 
of any thing new at all." 

" Nothing whatever ; the door of my mind is locked 
against il." 
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'* Nonsense/' said his wife, " can't you invent some- 
thing about a giant, or a dwarf, or a Bean Mhor (huge 
woman) or a baoch (champion) from foreign parts?" 

" Oh it is easy enough to find heroes/' replied the 
Story-teller, *' but what am I to do with them when I 
have them." 

" And can't you invent anything at all V* 

** 1 cannot ; our estate is gone from us for ever ; 
besides ^the open show that will be made of me to 
night at the palace/' 

When the Story-teller's wife heard this dreadful 
news, she broke into a fit of crying and weeping, as if 
all her friends and relations were dead. At length her 
husband prevailed on her to be composed. 

" Well/' said she, *' let us sit down to breakfast at 
any rate ; the day is long yet and may be you'd think 
of something or another in the couroe of it." 

*^ The Story-teller shook his head as if to intimate 
his distrust of its contents, but sat down to breakfast 
as his wife desired. When all was removed, and they 
had sat for a while in silence. 

" Well," she asked, '* do you think of anything 
yet." 
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'* Not a pinsworth/' said the Story-teller. ^* I might 
as well lie down and die at once/' 

" Well, my dear," said the lady, " Fll tell you what 
you'll do. Order your horses and chariot, and let us 
take a good long drire, and may be something might 
come into your head." 

The Story-teller complied, and the chariot was pre- 
pared. Two of his finest horses were harnessed in 
the carriage, aud three favourite hounds followed them. 
After driving a long distance, they took the road home- 
ward once more, and towards evening when they came 
within sight of their own demesne, the lady again 
asked her husband if he had yet thought of anything 
to tell the king ? 

"There is no use in my attempting it," he replied, 
" I can think of nothing. Fm as far from having any- 
thing new, as I am when we left home. 

At this moment it happened that the lady saw 
something dark at the end of a field at a little distance 
from the road. 

" My dear/* said the wife, *Mo you see something 
black at the ehd of that field V " I do," replied her 
husband. 
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" Let us drive towards it/' said the wife, <^ and per- 
haps it might be the means of putting something into 
your head which it would answer to tell the king/' 

"Til do as you desire," replied the Story-teller^ 
^' though I am sure it is no use for me." 

They turned the horses heads and drove in the 
direction pointed out by the lady. When they drew 
nigh, they saw a miserable looking old man lying on 
the ground with a wooden leg placed beside him. 

"Who are you my good man?'* asked the Stor}'- 
teller. 

''Oh, then, 'tis little matter who I am. Fm a poor, 
old, lame, decrepid miserable creature, sitting down 
here to rest awhile." 

** And what are you doing with that box and dice I 
see in your hand V* 

^* I am waiting here to see whether any one would play 
a game with me," replied the old bococh (beggar man.) 

" Play with you r exclaimed the Story-teller. " Why 
what has a poor old man like you to play for f 

*' I have one hundred pieces of gold here in this 
leathern purse," replied the old man. 
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** Do you go down and play with him/' said the 
Story-teller'A wife, ** and perhaps you might have 
something to tell the king about it in the evening." 

He descended, and a smooth stone was placed be- 
tween them as a gaming table. They had not cast 
many throws, when the Story-teller lost all the money 
he had about him. 

" Much good may it do you, friend/' said the Story- 
teller. " I could not expect better hap in so foolish an 
undertaking." 

'* Will you play again ?" asked the old man. 

** Don't be talking, man ; you have all my money." 

*' Haven't you a chariot and horses and hounds !" 
' *' Well, what of them T 

^ V\\ stake all the money I have against them." 

** Nonsense, man !*' exclaimed the Story-teller, ** do 
you think for all the gold in Ireland, I'd run the risk 
of seeing my lady obliged to go home on foot ?" 

" May be you'd win/' said the bococh. 

" May be I would'nt," said the Story-teller. 

" Do play with him husband," said the lady. " It 
is the second time and as he won before, you might 
win now. Besides I don't mind walking." 
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'' I never refused you a request in my life that it 
was possible to comply with/' said the Story-teller, 
*' and I won't do so now." 

He sat down accordingly, and in one throw lost 
houses^ hounds^ and chariot 

" Will you play again ? asked the bocock, 

"Are you making game of me, man V* said the 
Story-teller, " what else have I to stake." 

" ril stake the whole money and all against your 
lady/* said the old man. 

Now^ gentlemen of the Jury, although these were 
pagan times, the Story-teller could not help thinking 
the bococh had a great deal of impudence to make him 
such a proposition. However he only looked at him 
with an expression of great surprise and was turning 
away in silence, when his wife spoke to him again : 

** Do, m^ dear/' said she, " accept his offer. This 
4s the third time and how do you know what luck you 
may have ? Besides, if you lose your estate to night 
as you are afraid, sure Td be only a bother to you all 
our life." 

**Is that the way you talk!" said the Story-teller, 

VOL, I. H 
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" you that I nerer refused a request to since first I 
saw you." 

*' Well," said she ** if you never refused me a re- 
quest before, don't refuse me this one now, and may be 
it would be better for us both. You'll surely win the 
third time/' 

They played again and the Story-teller lost. No 
sooner had he done so, than to his great astonishment 
and indignation, he beheld his lady walk over and sit 
down near the ugly old bococh. 

"Is that the way you're leaving me?" said the 
Story-teller. 

"Sure I was won my dear," said the lady *'.you 
would not cheat the poor man, would you?" 

''Have you any more to stake?" asked the ojd 
man. 

" You know very well I have not," replied the 
Story-teller. 

" I'll stake the whole now, your lady and all, against 
yourself," said the old man. 

" Nonsense, man !" said the Story-teller, " what' in 
the world business would you have of an old fellow 
like me ?" 
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" That's my own affair, said the bococh, " I know 
myself what us6 I could make of you ; it is enough 
for you if I am willing to cons der you a sufficient 
stake against all I have.'' 

" Do, my dear," said the lady ; ** surely you do not 
mean to leave me here after you.'' 

The Story-teller complied once more and lost. 

^' Well," said he with a desolate look, ^' here I am 
for you now and what do you want with me 1 You 
have the whole of us now, horses and carriage and 
mistress and master, and what business have you of 
usT 

*'l\\ soon let you know what business I have of 
you at any rate/* said the old man, taking out of his 
pocket a long cord and a wand. ** Now/' he continued, 
as I have possession of your property, I do not choose 
to be annoyed by you any longer, so I propose trans- 
forming you into some kind of an animal and I give 
you a free choice to be a hare, or a^ deer, or a fox, 
which ever of the three best hits your fancy." 

The Story-teller in dismay looked over towards his 
wife. 

H 2 
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" M^ dear," Hid alie, " do nol choc 









will he caught in the \. 



chee and j'ou will be starved with hunger ; neither 
chouse to be a Tos, Tor you will have the curse of 
every body duwri upon you, but chouse to be an ht>- 
neat tittle hnre, and every one will love you, and you 
ivill be praised by high and low." 

" And is that all ihe compassion you have for n: 
said the Story-teller. "'Well, as I suppose it is t 
last word 1 have to «ay lo you. it shall not he to o 
tradict you at any rale." 

So he made choice of a hare, and the old 
mediately threw the cord around him and struck hiql 
with the wand, when the transformation was effected. 
Scarcely had Ihe poor hare taken a skip t 
order lo divert himself, when the lady called the . 
hounds, and set them after him. The hare ran, i 
dogs followed. The Geld in which they happened fl 
be WHS enclosed by a high wall, so that the course o 
linued a long time In the sight of the old man and tfl| 



e great div 



I of both. At length 1 



e panting and weary, ran lo the feet of ihe latflj 
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for protection. But there was witnessed a singular 
instance of the caprice and mutability of the sex, for 
the Story-teller's wife forgetful of all his kindness 
experienced during a long course of years, unfipel- 
ingly kicked him back again towards the dogs, from 
whence arose the proverb long current in after times, 
caith 86 a glah na con, (she threw him into the 
hound's mouth), as applied to all who act with similar 
ingratitude. They coursed him a second and a third 
time, and at the end of each, the lady acted with the 
same heartlessness, until at length the old man struck 
the hounds, and took the hare into his lap, where he 
held him for some time, until he had sufficiently re- 
covered his strength. He then placed him on the 
ground, and putting the cord around him struck him 
with the wand, on which he immediately re-assumed 
his own form. 

" Well," said the old man, " will you tell me how 
you liked that sport ?** 

** It might be sport to others," replied the Story- 
teller looking at his wife, ^'but I declare I don't find 
it so enticing, but I could put up with the loss of it 
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Id kind 

oat mr* 



You're^a droll man, whoever j'ou are. Would it bs 
asking an inipertineni question Eo know from you wtto 
you are at all, or where you came from, or what is 
your trade that you should take a pleasure in 
plaguing a poor old man of my kind in that manner I" 

"Ob," replied the stranger, " I'm a very odd kinil 
of man— a sort of a valking, good-for-little fello^ 
one day in poverty — anotherday in plenly — ands 
— but if you wish to know anything more about fi 
or my habits, come with me in some of my rambles 
and perhaps I might show you more than you i 
be apt to make out if you were to go alone." 

" I'm not my own master to go or stay," replied 
Story-teller with a resigned look. 

When the stranger heard this, he put one handf 
the wallet which he carried at his side, and drew o 
it before their eyes, a-well looking middle-aged man to 
whom he spoke, bs follows : 

I command you by all you heard and saw since I 
put yoa into my wallet, to take charge [of this lady 
together with the carriage and horses and all, and 
have them ready for me at a call whenever I shall re- 
quire them." 



J 



He bad scarcely said these words wbeti all vanished 
from the Story-teller's sight, and he found himself on a 
sudden, transported he knen not how, to a place which 
he recognized as the Fox's Ford, well knouTi oh the 
residence of Red Hugh O'Donnell. On looking 
around he saw the old man standing near him in a 
dress still more grotesque than before. His figure 
was now erect, though (all and lank, his hair grey, and 
his ears sticking up through his old hat. The greater 
part of his Bword was exposed behind hia hip : he 
wore a pair of tattered brogues which at every prodi- 
gious stride he made over the marshy ground, sent the 
water in jets up to his knees; and in his hand he car- 
"Tied three green boughs. It happened on this very day 
that O' Donnell and his followers and kinsmen were 
partaking of a splendid banquet in his hoose. They 
were very merry feasting and drinking together, and 
as the Story-teller and his companion drew near, they 
heard one of the guests exclaim in a loud and com- 
manding tone: 

Who will say he ever heard finer music ihan-lhat! 

: possible that twenty two musicians could be 



nil sToaT tiu.se 



foBsd rrom ihi» (o ihe abom of Greece, beller ski 
in'iheir art tbma Ibe tvpniy i«o who are here 1 
I mean Du^ SU Giilagvi, Omnod O'O^wi. 



■bofD I do not 



1 ao OM I 



thj O'Cunningham, and many more 
mention now bj name!'* 

" We do not Buppofte," said K*enl of hia i 
" that any such thing is possible.' 

Al (his moment the Caol Riava (thin grej man) zaA 
the SUiry-leller entered ihe hou^e: 

" Sere all here !" said the Caol Riara. 

" And you likeniae," replied O'Donnell, " 
you come from now ! '" 

"Iilept East night," replied the stranger, * 
palace of the king of Scotland." 

' Call the door-keeper before me," said O'Dotim 

He w&B summoned accordingly. 

■'Was it you let in thia man!" asked O'Doni 

" I give you free lave to whip the head f 
two shoulders,"' replied the door-keeper, '■ if ever I 
eyes upon him before this present moment." 

" Let it pass," said the Caol Riava, " for it wou| 
come just as easy to me lo go out as to c 
ther the door was open or ahut." 
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Then turning to the musicians : 

" Play something for us," said he, " that I may 
judge whether all that I have heard in your praise be 
merited or otherwise." 

They began to play, first successively, and ihen in 
full concert, all kinds of airs and elaborate pieces of 
music, both on wind and stringed instruments, and 
when they had concluded, all looked to the new comer 
to learn his opinion of their performance. 

** I assure you," said the Caol Riava, ** that since I 
first heard of Belzebub and Moloch and Satan and the 
rest of their infernal compeers, and of the hideous 
noise and uproar compounded of rage and lamentation 
which prevails in the dreary region of the demons and 
in the court of the sable princes of Hell, I never could 
imagine worse music than what you are just after 
playing." 

*' Play something for us yourself then," said 
0*Donnell. 

" May be I will, and may be I wont," replied the 
Caol Riava, •* for you may be certain I will do exactly 
what I like myself and nothing else.*' 

H 5 
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"I don'l doubt you." laid O'Donnell. 
The Caol Riava tlien taok a harp and began to plajrl 
n Buch a manner that the dead might have come oot!] 



of their g 



s to hea 



him without c 



t any J 



r graves ti 
astonishment ti 
Tor so doing. As to the company who were present, 
sometimes he would make them weep, Boraetimea . 
laugh, and at other times he could lull them aslee 
with the power of his enchanting strains, 

" You are a sweet tnan, whoever you are," 
O'Donnell. 

" Some days sweet and Bome days bitter," replieAj 
the Cnol RIava. 

"Go higher up and sit in company with O'Donnell ' 
and eat along with him," said one of the attendants. 

" I will do no such thing," replied tlie Caol Riava, 
'' for a pleasing accomplishment in an ugly fellow like 
me, is like honey in the body of a, roan who is going 
to be hanged ; so 1 will go no higher up then where 1 
am ; but let me see his goodness here, If he has a 
mind to shew it at all." 

He kept his place and O'Donnell sent him by the! 
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hands of an attendant a suit of attire, consisting of a 
cloak of many colours, a fine tunic and other garments 
to match. 

** Here," said the attendant, " is a full suit that 
O'Donnell sends you." 

*' I will not accept it," replied the Caol Riava, ** for a 
good man shall never have to say that he lost so much 
by me." 

*' He is either an enemy or something more than 
mortal," said O'Donnell, when he heard that the stran- 
ger had refused his gills. " Let twenty horsemen in 
full armour keep guard outside the house, and as 
many foot soldiers be stationed inside to watch his 
movements." 

" What are you going to do with me ?" asked the 
Long Grey Man, when he saw the soldiers gathering 
round him. 

*' We mean to have a sharp eye on you, that you 
may not not give us the slip Hill dinner is over," said 
O'Donnell. 

You are very hospitable," ^replied the Caol Riava 
" but I give you my word, if you were as good again 
it is not with you Til dine'^to day.*' 
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** Where else will you dine f asked O'Dooneli. 

'* Far enough from you, you may be satisfied," repli- 
ed the Gaol KJava. 

^ I pledge you my word," said one of the gmlloglas- 
ses on guard, " if 1 find you attempting to stir against 
O'Doonell's wish Til make pound pieces of you with 
my battle axe." 

The Gaol Riava made no reply but took an instru- 
ment and began to play as before, in such a manner 
that all within hearing were all enchanted with his 
music. He then laid aside the harp and stood up in 
his place. 

" Now," he said, " look to yourselves, you who are 
minding me, for I am off!" 

The instant he uttered these words, the soldier who 
before had menaced him raised his bat tie axe, but in- 
stead of wounding the stranger as he intended, he 
struck a heavy blow on the harness of the man who 
stood next him. The latter returned the stroke with 
the best of his will, and in a few moments the whole 
score of foot guards were hewing at each others heads 
and shoulders, with their battle axes until the floor was 
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strewed with their disabled bodies. In [the midst of 
this confusion the Caol Riava came to the door keeper 
and said to him : 

" Go to O'Donnell and tell him that for a reward of 
twenty cows and a large farm rent free, you will un- 
dertake to bring his people to life again. When he 
accepts your proposal (as I know he will be glad to 
do) take this herb and rub a little of it to the roof of 
each man's mouth, and he will be presently in perfect 
health again/' 

The door-keeper did as he directed, and succeeded 
perfectly, but when he returned to thank his benefac- 
tor, to his great astonishment he could discover no 
trace of either him or the Story-teller. 

It happened at this very time that a worthy man, 
named Mac Eocha, of Leinster, a doctor in poetry, had 
been laid up with a broken leg more than eighteen 
weeks without receiving the least relief, although he 
had sixteen of the ablest surgeons in Leinster in con- 
sultation upon it. Happening to lift up his eyes- as he 
sat before his door, he saw the Caol Riava and the 
Story-teller approaching the former having only one 
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large garmeDt around h'lm, and an Irish book 
hand out of which he read aloud in one monotonoi 
humming lone. 

" Save you, Mac Eocha." said the Gaol Riara. 

" And you likewise !" replied Mae Eocha "may 
ask you what is your profession." , 

" Why," replied the Caol Riava, ■• I am what yoi 
may call the makings of a physician from Ulster.' 

"And what is your name?" 

■'Call me Cathal o Gein and i will answer lo it, 
plied the stranger. " I understand you are of a Tery 
churlish and inhospitable disposition, and if you 
changed your conduct, I would be apt to cure yoiur: 
leg for you," 

" 1 acknowledge my failing," said Mac Eocha, 
as niggardly as any miser until I take my third cup^ 
but frum that out I am easy as to what others may 
do. Bui I promise you if you cure me that 1 will not 
be guilty of that fault again," 

While he was speaking the sixteen Doctors who 
were in attendance on him came up, to enquire how 
he was getting on, upon which he told ihem 
olTer made by the Caol Riava. 
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The Doctors looked at the stranger, and at the 
Story teller and then laughed immoderately. 

" 'Tis very well," said the Caol Riarat but wait a 
little. Rise up now," said he to Mac Eocha, ^* and 
let me see which can you or your sixteen physicians 
run fastest." 

Up started Mac Eocha, \dnd away went the sixteen 
doctors after their patient, but he left them far behind, 
and came back in great spirits to his house, while they 
remained panting and puffing at a distance. 

^* Now, you Mac Eocha," said the stranger, " do not 
be guilty of inhospitality or churlishness from this 
this time forward, or if you do, Til come to you again, 
and break your leg worse than it was before, and not 
only that, but the other leg also FU break in such a 
manner that all the surgeons in the Fenian hosts will 
not be able to cure it for you. As for these sixteen 
impostors that pretended to treat it for you, not one of 
them shall ever walk without a limp from this time 
forward." 

** I promise you I will remember what you say," re- 
plied Mac Eocha, " and to make a beginning come in 
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oow and partake of a magnificent banquet which shall 
be prepared on the instant, for yon and your compa- 
nion." 

They entered the house and were followed by the 
sixteen physicians who shortly after came limping 
across the threshold. However, while Mac Eocha was 
ordering the banquet, an attendant ran to tell him that 
the Ulster doctor was running down the hill, which 
sloped away from the door, faster than a greyhound 
with a hare in his eye. Mac Eocha was so much sur- 
prised at his abrupt departure that he made these lines 
which were often repeated after him : 

Though my trust in his skill and his learning is high, 
I'd have liked him the better for bidding good bye: 
If the doctors of Ulster have all the same breeding. 
T'were fitter they stuck to their cupping and bleeding. 



Meanwhile the Story teller and his strange master 
found themselves on a wild heath in Sligo, where they 
beheld O'Connor of Connaught at the head of a power- 
ful army with a vast herd [of cattle and other spoils, 
which he had driven from the bondsmen of Munster. 
The Caol Riava went up and saluted him : 
" Save you O'Connor,*' he said boldly. 
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*> "And you likewise," replied the monarch, "what is 
your name ?" 

« Call me Giolla De," said the Caol Riava, '/* what is 
the cause of the confusion which I observe amongst 
your forces V* 

"We are expecting an attack from the Munster 
men," replied the king, " and are at a loss how to drive 
the spoils and repel the enemy at the same time." 

*' What made you drive them at all ?" said the Caol 
Riava. 

** You know," replied the king, ** that a monarch 
ought always to be ready to redress the slightest 
grievance of his subjects. Now it happened that a 
Connaught woman lent a basket to a woman of her 
acquaintance in Munster who refused to return it at 
the appointed time. I heard of the injury and imme- 
diately raised an army to avenge it. I am now re- 
turning with the spoils, a portion of which I intend to 
bestow on the poor woman who lost her basket." 

'* And what will you do with the rest?** inquired the 
Giolla De. 

" I will keep them myself," said the king, '* to sig- 
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nalize my victory, and enhance the national glory, 
after the way of all great kings/' 

•* I'm afraid it will give you enough to do/' replied 
the Caol Riava, '* for before you leave this heath, |yoa 
will have more Munster men to meet you, than there 
are purple bells all over it/* 

" That's what I fear/' said the king. 

** What will you give me if I help you/' said ^the 
Caol Riava. 

" You !" cried one of O'Connor's men with a burst 
of laughter, ^it cannot make much difference to 
O'Connor, whether you go or stay/' 

'* What reward would you require V asked O'Con- 
nor. 

•* A share, little or much, of anything you may get 
while I am with you ;" replied the Giolla De. 

" Agreed,*' exclaimed the king. 

** Very well/' said the Giolla De, " do you hold 
on your journey driving your spoils, while 1 coax the 
Munster men home again.'' 

The king proceeded and saw nothing of the men of 
Munster until he reached his own domain where he 
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arrived before any of his retinue. As he did so he 
perceived the Giolla De, and the Story teller again by 
his side. Wearied from the fatigue of the expedition, 
after welcoming them he entered a shieling by the way- 
side, and called for a drink. It was brought and he 
drank it of without even thinking of the Giolla De. 

" I am sorry to see you forget your agreement/' 
said the latter. 

" Do you call that trifle a breach of my agreement?" 
said the king. 

''Ah/' replied the Giolla De, "it is trifles that Show 
the mind. You went to war for a basket, and you 
call a cup of wine a trifle/' And he immediately 
spoke these lines : 

The wrong a king doth, were it huge as a mountain 
He weighs it no more than a drop from the fountain. 
The wrong a king suffers; though light as a bubble, 
Sends fools to the slaughter, and kingdoms to trouble. 
Thenceforth I'll not swear by the weight of a feather 
Nor the firmness of ice in the sunny spring weather 
But I'll swear by a lighter, more slippery thing. 
And my troth shall be plight, by the word of a king.. 

The instant he had uttered these lines the Gaol Riava 
and the Story-teller vanished from the eys of O'Con- 
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nor who looked around Tor them in vain In all directloi 
But wliat nslonished him still more nas, that no 
panicle of all the spoils he had driven Trora Munstd 
remained with his host, nor could anything l>e foiinf 
throughout the whole army but an old basket < 
the Connaught woman already spoken of, recog 
as the one she had lent to the Munster woman. A 
nil were wondering at those strange events, the Cob 
Riava and the astonished Story teller approached ti 
hou?e of a man 'named Thady O'Keliy who at tha(| 
moment happened lo be sitting at his own door, i 
inidst of his friends aud dependants. The Caol KJava 
drew near dressed [in the same tattered garments as 
usual and bearing a white crooked wand in his hand. 

"Save you Thady O Kelly," said the Caol Riava. 

■' And you likewise," replied Thady, " from v 
do you cornel" 

" From the house of O'Connor, Sligo " answered tl 
the Caol Riava. 

" What is your occupation ?" asked Thady. 

" I am a travelling juggler," replied the strangerjl 
" and if you promise lo give me five pieces of silver, ] 
will perform a trick for you," 
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*• I do promise you," said Thady. 

The Caol (Riava then took three small nveens or 
leeks and placed them lengthwise on his hand, and 
said he would blow out the middle one and leave the 
two others in their places. All present said that such 
a feat was perfectly impossible, for the three siveens 
were so light and lay so close together that the breath 
which carried away one, must necessarily take the two 
others also. However the Caol Riava put his two lin- 
gers on the two outside leeks, and then blew away that 
which was in the middle. 

•' There's a trick for you, Thady O'Kelly,** said the 
Caol Riava. 

'c "1 declare to my heart," said Thady, "'tis a good 
one." And he paid him the five pieces of silver. 

" Why then, that he may get good of your money, 
himself and his trick," said one of O'Kelly^s men. 
*' If you gave me half what you nave him, I'll engage 
Td perform the same trick as well as he did it.'' 

" Oh 'tis easy enough to do it"* said Thady. 

" Take him at his word," said the Caol Riava, " I'd 
wager anything he fails, for I never yet saw a boaster 
succeed in any thing he attempted.*' 
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Thady commanded him to proceed and the fellow 
pliued three tiveens on his hand, and laying his two 
fingers on the outside ones was about to blow awa; 
that in the centre. However he had scarcely done so 
much, when his two fingers went down through the 
palm or his hand In such a manner that the tips ap- 
peared at the back, and would have remained so in all 
likelihood to the day of his death if the Cleaiaiye, or 
juggler had not rubbed an herb upon the place and 
healed it. ^fl 

" Well," said he "you perteive that every thing ilP| 
not easy that looks bo. But if you Thady O'Kelly 
will give me five pieces more, I'll do another trick for 
you as good as the last." 

" You shall have them," answered Thady, "ify^ 
let us hear what it is to be. " 

"Do you see my two ears?" said the juggld 
ibrusting his head forward. 

" What a show they are '." said Thady, 
sure we do." 

"Well, will you give maths five pieces, if I » 
one of my ears without stirring the other," 
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" Indeed I will/' said Thady, '' that is impossible at 
all events, for you can only move the ears by moving 
the whole scalp of your head, and then both must 
move together." 

The juggler put up his hand and catching hold of 
one ear stirred it. 

"Upon my word," said Thady, "you have won 
my five pieces again, and that is a very good trick.'' 

** He's welcome home to us with his tricks," said the 
same man who spoke before, " if he calls that a trick. 
Only I was so hasty and so awkward while ago, i 
could have done the trick well enough, but there's no 
great art required for this at all events." 

So saying, he put up his hand and stirred his ear 
but to his astonishment and terror it came away be- 
tween his fingers! However the juggler rubbed an 
herb once more to the place, and healed it as before. 

" Well, Thady O'Kelly," said the juggler, « I will 
now show you a more curious trick than either of those 
if you give me the same money." 

*' You have my word for it,** said Thady. 

The juggler then took out of his bag a large ball of 
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thread, and folding ihe end around his finger, flung it 
slantwise up into the nir. Up it flev unrolling as it 
proceeded, while all gazed after il, lost in wonder until 
it disappeared amongst the clouds. He nest look 
out of his bag a fine hare which he placed ui the 
thread, when to the increasing aGlonishnient of the 
beholders, Ihe animal ran up the line with as much 
ilexterily a» if she had been all her life at Astle.v'n or 
Vauxhall. He next look out a greyhound, which I 
placed on the thread in like manner, when the aiiia 
stretched away after 'he hare with as much zest d 
securitjr as if both were on the Curragh of Kildare,'] 
a March morning, 

■' Now," said the CboI Riava, ■' has any one « n 
to run up af^er the dog and see the rourse V 

•■ I will," said the man who had spoken 



fore 



I are always ready," said Ihe juggler, "' 



1 fear you are lazy. Tor you are almost as broad as yaa 
■re Ibe.v, and I'm afraid you'll fall asleep on ihe way 
and let the liound eat Ihe hare." 

"There is not a more actiie man in the knows 
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world than the very individual who is talking to you 
now," said the fat man. 

" Up with you then," said the juggler, " but I warn 
you if you let my hare be killed, I'll cut off your head 
when you come down." 

The fat fellow ran up the thread and all three soon 
disappeared. After looking up for a long time, the 
Goal Riava said : 

*' Tm afraid the hound is eating the hare, and that 
our fat friend has fallen asleep." 

Saying this h^ began to wind the thread and found 
the case as he had suspected it to be, the fat man fast 
asleep, and the grey hound with the last morsel of 
the hare between his teeth. He immediately drew 
his sword and cut off the young man's head at a blow. 

At this Thady O'Kelly stood up and said he did 
not relish such conduct and that it was not a thing he 
could ever sanction to see a young man murdered in 
that manner under his roof. 

**If it grieves you," said the juggler, "I think as 
little of curing him now as I did before ; but I must 
VOL. I, I 
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leave him some mark lo make him remember his ran 



So saying he placed the head upon the shouldi 
again and healed them, but in such a manner that t] 

coutjienance looked the wrong way, after which 
spuke these lines : — 

Whit I take al m; sue, at mj eue 1 restore, 

U becamea him much better I'm sure than before. 

If anj man lajs 1 have wrougod him ibereby, 

Tell (hat man from me thai I give him (he lif. 

For >B inaoleal braggart is odder lo bee 

Than a fool with hie face where his poll ought to be. 

The Coal 'Riava had scarcely uttered those lines wh« 
he and the Slory-teller disappeared, nor could i 
person present tell whether they had flown into the i 
or whether the earth had swallowed them. The ne] 
place the Slory-teller found himself with his ■ 
eical master, was in the palace of the king of Leins^ 
ter. where the cuBlomary evening banquet was on the 
point of being prepared. The Slory-lelltr was grieved 
Hnd perplexed to hear the king continually asking for J 
his favorite Slory-teller, while no one present was ab)4 J 
to give aoy account of him. 
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** Now/ said the Gaol Riava turning to him, '* I 
have rendered you invisible in order that you may 
witness all that id about to take plaoe here, without 
being recognised by any </ your daily acquaintances. 

So saying, he sat down close to the musicians who 
were playing in concert at the time. Observing the 
attention which be paid, the chief musician said when 
they concluded : 

^' Well my good man, I hope you like our perform- 
ance ?" 

'• III tell you that,** replied the Gaol Riava. "Were 
you ever listening to a cat purring over a bowl of 
broth V* 

*^ I often heard it/' replied the chief musician. 

"Or did you ever hear a parcel of beetles buzzing, 
about in the dusk on a summer evening ?** 

** I did," said the chief musician. 

'• Or a bitter faced old woman scolding in a pas- 
sion r _ 
>. " I did often/' said the chief musician, who was a 

married man. 

I 2 
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"Well then," mU) the Gaol Riava, "I'd rather I 
listening to an; one of them than to your music. 

" You insolent ragamuffin," said the chief mu 
" It well becomes you to express yourself ii 



■ the last that ought to say s 



replK 



the Caol Riava, "fur though bad is the best or tbfr 
whole of you,' yet if I were to look out for the worst 
1 should never stop 'till I lighted on yourself.' 

At these words the chief musician arose, and draw! 
his svrord made a blow at the Caol Riava, but insli 
of striking him, he wounded one of bis own party who 
returned the blow forthwith, and in a little time the 
whole band of musicians were engaged in mortal con- 
flict one with another. White all this confusion pre- 
vailed an attendant came and awoke the king who 
been taking a nap while the music played. 

" What's the mailer ?" said the king. 

" The ha/pers that are murthering o 
please your majesty." 

" Please me !*' cried the king of Leinster, " it does 
not please me. They ought to be satiBlied with tnur- 






pre- 
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deringall the mnsic in my kingdom, wilhout murdering 
the musicians too. "Who began it r' says his ma- 
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" A Blranger ihal thought proper to find fault with 
their music," replied the attendant. 

" Let him be hanged," said the king, ."and do not 
disturb me again about him." 

Accordingly some of the king's guards look the 
Caol Riava, and carried him out (o a place where they 
tavcted a gallows, and hanged him without loss of time. 
'However on returning to the palace, ihey fuund the 
Caol Riava within, sitting among the guests without 
having the least appearance of having been ever hanged 
in his life. 

Never welcome you in," cried the captain of the 
ird, "did'nt we hang you ihis minute, and what 
igs you h 

Is it me myself you mean V said the Caol Riava. 
*' Who else !" said the captain. 
" That the hand may turn into a pig's foot with you 
in you think of tying the rope," said ihe Caol 
va, " why should you speak of hanging me ?" 
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llief went oiil in bIuid, Bod to their homir, Igood 
ihe king'i bTountc brother hanging in ibe place of tbe 
Caol Rtava. One of them went to the king uid Wok? 



"What's ilie matter uowf cried the king, yawniiig 
utd stretching biaiself. 

'' Please your majesty «e banged ihftt ngabond ■£• 
cording to your nujestj's orders, and he's as wdl as 
^ver again now in spite o( ue." He was Afraid of 
telling him about h;e brother. 

" Take him and hang him again then," and doo'l 
disturbing me about such trifie«," said the kittg 
Leinslef, and he went offlo sleep again. 

They did as he recommended, and the 
vas repealed three times ot-er, and o( each time, some 
near friend or favourite kinsmen of the king 
hanged instead of the Cool Riara. By this time 
captain of the guard was fairly at bis wit's md, 

" Well," said the Caol Riava, " do' you wish to 
me any more?"" 

" We'll hare no more to say to you," said the eaji- 
laio, " yoa may go wherever you Uke and, the soooer 
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the better. We got trouble enough by you already. 
May be ^tis the king himself we'd find hanging the 
next time we tried it." 

^^ Since you are growing so reasonable/' said the 
Gaol Riava, ^'you may go out now and take your 
three friends down again. They will not be so much 
the worse for their experience, but they can thank you 
for finding them more comfortable quarters ; and I 
give you a parting advice, never while you live again 
to interpose between a critic and a poet, a man and his 
wife, or a mother and an only child/' after which he 
spoke these lines : 

He who censures the strain, which a minstrel composes, 
Must lie upon something less grateful than roses ; 
He who takes up a quarrel begun by a poet, 

May at bottom have wit, but lacks wisdom to show it. 
For than him a worse ninny, will rarely be found. 
Who would peril his nose for a dealer in sound. 

Immediately ailer he had uttered these verses, he 
disappeared, and the Story-teller found himself in com- 
pany with him on the spot where they had first met, 
and where' his wife with the carriage and horses were 




tmwiiog. ihem, under the cKfe of (be n 
CmI Riara bad enlrustecl Ifaen. 

" Now." aaid the latter, " I vill not be lonaemia^ 
you any longer." There are jour carriage and hor m e » 
and your dogi, aud your money, aod your lady, sod 
you may take them with you as Boon as yoa please 
for I ba*e no buiineM in life with any of (hem at all." 

The Story-teller paufied Tor some moments to coi- 
led bi* thoughts before be made any reply. 

" for my carriage and horses and hounds," he nid 
at length, " 1 thank you, but my lady and my mooey 
you ?nay k 

" No,^' replied Ihe Bococh, " I have told you thai 
I do not went either, and do Dot harbour any ill will 
againHt your lady on account of what she has dooe, 
for she could not help it." 

"Not help it!" exclaimed the Story-teller, 
help kicking me into the mouth of my own hoiu 
Not help casting me ofT after all my kindness lo her 3 

favour of a beggarly old 1 beg pardon," he said, o 

reeling himself, " 1 ought not to speak in that wa^^ 
i ingratitude nill make a man forget his 
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1 " No ofTetice ia life," said the Bococh, '' lor ihese 
terms are very just and apply not to my own real form 
but to that which 1 have aasum^ed for the purpose or 
befriending jdu. I am Aongus of firufiT, for whom 
you obtained many a favour from the king of Leinster. 
This morning I discovered by my skill in things hid- 
den that you were in a diffjuully, and immediately 
determined to fVee you from il. As to your lady, do 
not blame her for what has passed, for by the same 
I power which enabled me lo change the form of your 
I body, I changed the alfections of her mind. Go home 
I therefore as man and wife should do, and now you 
I ^ave a story lo tell the king of Leinster, when he calls 
I /or it." 

Saying this he disappeared, and the lady bursting 

I io tears begged her husband's forgiveness and assured 

f him that she would sooner die a thousand deaths than 

n such a manner, if some extraordinary influence 

had not possessed her. 

This explanation proving entirely satisfactory to the 
Story-teller, they proceeded homeward happily toge- 
Notwithstanding all the speed they could make 
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it wu K> late 'mhta the Slory-ttUer •mnd al tht 
king'i palue, Uiftt fab Sbjnlj baid dreadf reCnd lo 
bna deep^Dg cfaMiber. When the Stor^-leUer entered, 
the king eDCfoired ihe cause of his iletaj. 

" Pteue your Majesty," g*id Ibe S»ory-iellef , " tfaen 
ia Dothing like the plaio truth, and 1 will tell it to 700 
if you desire iL" 

The Iciog conimaoded him by all means to do sol 
AccordtDgiy, the Story-leller began, *ad gare a de- 
tailed account of the adventures of the day, his diAi> 
culty in trying to iDveot a story, the benevolence of 
the friendly Draoidhe (or Druid) and the ingratitude 
of his wife remarkable in itself and slill more so tn 
ihe singular manner in which it was explained. ^Vlien 
It was ended the king laughed so heartily and was 
so diverted with his narrative that be commanded 
him to commence the whole again and relate it from 
beginning to end before he went to sleep. The Story- 
teller obeyed, and when he had concluded, the king 
commanded him never again to go to the trouble of 
inventing a new story, but to tell him that one every 
night, for he never would listen lo another story agi 
as long as he lived. 
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A general murmur of approbation followed the con- 
clusion of the Second Jurymaa^s Tale, after which a 
call arose for his '^ song/* with which he complied as 
follows : — 

11. 

When filled with thought of life's young day, ' 

Alone in distant climes we roam 
And year on year has roU'd away 

Since last we view'd our own dear home. 
Oh then at evening's silent hour, 
In chamber lone or moonlight bow'r, 
How sad on menb'ory's listering ear. 
Come long lost voices sounding near! 
Like the wild chime of village bells 
Heard far away in mountain dells. 

II. 

But oh I for time let kind hearts grieve. 

His term of youth andezile's o'er. 
Who sees in life's declining eve 

With alter'd eyes his native shore I 
With aching heart and weary brain, 
Who treads those lonesome scenes again ! 
And backward views the sunny hours 
When first he knew those ruin'd bow'rs, 
And hears in every passing gale 
Some best affection's dying waiL 
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Oh, i^. vinl trtO «r fBwtr wfOM 
ChB cbaa lk« hear of ikupcu ra», 

Aad tan Bi ptacc the ipgiuah km 
That dccptia vmiiils I 

Til bM the Uonghl of gl«7 woo. 

Of Iwudcd goU or pIcMum goat 

Bu ooc bcigbl cosrae, Cnm vuliest yaslfa. 

Of eh*ii{!*l<u ttith — Hobroken truth. 
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The song vas received with as niucfa applause as 
the storj' on the pari of the compatij, after nhich the 
Uie person who sat third in successioD, was called on 
to choose the alternative of paying i he 6De, or cotn- 
plying with the requisite conditions : 

"GenHemen," said the third juror, rising from his 
place, " apart Trom the satisfaction. I must ever Teel in 
striving to contribute to 3'our intKicent entertainment, 
I confess that shillings are not so plentiful with me 
that I could feel myself warranted in neglecting anr 
honourable occasion ^of avoiding their expenditure. I 
will therefore endeavour (o imitate the example of our 
worth; Foreman, hoping you will bear in mind, that a 

a can only do his best in jour service." 
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Loud cheers announced the assent of the company 
to this favourable proposition, after which the third 
Juryman resumed his seat, and commenced his narra- 
tive in the following words. 



THE KNIGHT WITHOUT REPROACH. 



CHAPTER I. 



At the time vfhen Francis the Firsts of heroic me- 
mory, was marching against the united forces of the 
Italian' states, and that Sovereign who was in those 
days emphatically styled the Emperor, he was sudden- 
ly recalled to France^ by the revolt and desertion of 
the Constable of Bourbon. Accordingly he returned 
homeward, relinquishing with regret his dream of Con- 
flicts, leaving the Milanese, which was already overrun 
by his troops, in the hands of the Admiral Bonnivet, 
who so far from adding anything to what his master 



THE KNIGHT 



had already non, ruund it more than he could accom- I 
plish to relain possession of what ihe latter h: 
ijuired wiih bo much ease and rapidity. His army 
composed of ihe (lower of the French chivalrj, 
found far less eflicient when ihe ardour of the i 
was restricted to purely defensive measures, than it I 
had been when they rode triumphant on the verf I 
ridge of conquest, with the dauntless Francis at their 1 

It was while the camp remained in this state of ii 
activity, that a knight, tall and well built, and faavhigj 
ihat in his aspect and demeanour which immedlatelj^l 
attracted the attention and regard of the beholdert I 
sauntered idly towards a lent, the shady interior 
which looked cool and inviting in the glare of an Ils^J 
Man mid-day sua The heat had thinned the camp; 
the greater portion of the officers and men having re- 
tired within the tents. The lield in which they stood, 
a few days liefore a grassy plain, was now beaten intwl 
a parched aud dusty level, by the |continual tramp c0 ^ 
men and horses. Banners drooping in the noon-tide 
air, amd reveahng but partial glimpses of some device 
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renowned in history and song, distinguished the tents 

of the admiral, of La Palice, of Suffolk, of Lorraine, 

I D'Aubigni Chabanea, and others, whose names shed a 

I JuBtre on the French nobility. In front of these a senli- 

Del paced slowly to and fro, broiling in hia heary armour 

and arquebus, and occasionally giving the salute toa 

small body of horsemen as they galiopped hastily by 

on some mission from the Admiral, half observed by the 

grey cloud which arose from the horse's feet as they 

proceeded. At intervals one or two soldiers of the 

Black Bands, that infantry renowned throughout all 

Europe, were seen pacing leisurely along, discoursing 

D quietly murmured tones, of their past victories and 

the comparative merits of their leaders. Occasionally 

I too, the shrill pipe of a vivandiere, complaining of some 

[ tea.] or feigned injustice suflered in the disposal of his 

I goods, interrupted the summer stillness of ihecamp, 

"What sayest thou Le Jay T" esclained the Knight 

I already spoken of as he entered the lent in which a 

i single equerry was occupied in arranging his master's 

I Armour, " how are we to spend these scorching days in 

I which our cautious admiral will not allow us to retreat 

f or to advance?" 
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" It is a heavy time indeed, my lord,'' replied 1 
^cuyer, with a inodesi air. 

*' I may epeak freely with thee, Le Jay," said ibM 
chevalier. " It will I doubt end worse tlian it hn 
begun. The men are dichesrtened, and the Conrederaiei 
as they loiler in oar rear, seem to pick up ihe spiriU 
which along with other more substantial good things, 
we are compelled to leave behind us. Francis andl 
Badoivat I — Fire and snow — The one by his escess of ' 
energy, hurries us into the very midst of danger and 
then leaves ub in the hands of the other, who by his 
lack of that quality, is unable to lake us out of it 
These two extremes meet very punctually and I fear ti 
our grievous loss." 

" I could name one," said llie equerry, " to whom I 
is agreed on all hands, (he post of commander ii 
might have been entrusted on 1 
better advantage." 

" And who is that Le Jay !" enquired the Knight. 

" Why my lord," replied the retainer, " 1 do u 
consider it safe to name him, and it is no easy matt«i 
to describe him.'' 
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That's a strange speech for thee/' interposed the 
chevalier. " I never yet found thee at a loss for words, . 
whatever other deficiencies thou hast to answer for. 
Is it|Francis de Lorraine f ' 

'* No.'' 

" No ;--Le Tremouille, then V* 

'' No." 

'Pe Suffolk r 

" No/' 

** Chabanes ?— or La Palice ?'* 

•' No.', 

" Still no ! D' A ubigne, then ? What thou shakest 
that ^knavish head of thine again. Nay, ithen, thou 
must perforce do thy endeavour at word-painting, for 
my guesses are run out." 

'' Why sir," said the ecuyer, smoothing his neatly 
trimmed beard for an instant with his hand, " it is a 
difficult task you set me,^ but it is my duty to obey. 
Wefe his temper tinged with ever so slight a hue of 
malice, it were easy enough to sketch his portrait ; 
but the subject is without even so much shade as 
might serve the purposes of contrast without which 
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I need not tell my gided master, both Ilie poet and the 
painter are as much at fault, as one of our own BlMk 
Band would be tviihoiit his arms." 

"Tliouart right; any dauber may painl s devil; .Ij 
not all the art of Italy, hath ever furnished the « 
with even a poor idea of an angel." 

"Imprimis," said the ecuyer, since thou talkei 
angels, he is most religious." 

" I like him not the worse for ihat, if he weaf^ 
modestly, and it ha sincere in him." 

" Sincere 1 He holdelh a swearer and a poltroon at 
equal distance. In the day of battle, he is not siin* 
ply the boldest chevalier under arms, but the most 
moving ghostly counsellor ; two seperaie beings en- 
closed in the same suit of armour ; half knight — half 
friar — the one demolishing bodies like a tempest; the 
other rescuing souls — he will in the same instant, spit 
a Spanish grandee upon his lance, and in the next, 
fetch him a confessor.'' 

"Thou woutdst have him pm the steel throi^ 
body and soul tt^ther if it were possible." 

" Is is doubtful which of the t\To feelinga predc 
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nate in his mind, his contempt for the cuirass and 
helmet of an armed enemy, or his veneration for the 
bald head and hempen girdle of a mendicant friar." 
'■■ " Why, I wonder who thou meanest, for there are 
few such that 1 know of in the camp, much less at 
Court But let us see a little of the shade if thou 
have it, for the picture begins to grow oppressive with 
all this light. Remember we are in Italy, and it is a 
summer noon." 

" Ah, there my pallet fails me," replied the ^uyer, 
! " What, has this paragon no fault V* 

^'But one, that I can speak of." 
" ";And what is that V* 

** That he sometimes bears too hard a hand upon 
the errors of a devoted follower who would die to serve 
him.'' And the ecuqer bowed low to his master. 

"Chut-chut-chut-chut-chut; thou wert speaking of 
myself all this while,*' said the chevalier, neither of-^ 
fended nor gratified by the flattery of his follower, 
**iho\i talkest of one pretended fault, and I could have 
furnished you. with a hundred real ones, the least of 
which were enough to incapacitate him, though he had 
no other, for the high trust of which we speak. But 
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• trace «ii& aiich ivUj. and set thy wits lo work to 
uuwer mj fint question — liow 
time broilmg httan V 

" What t»y joii lo tenius !" 

"In this weather T" 

" Or a ({vietjue da btmU V' 

- Worse and woree." 

" Then there remains but one resource which 1 have 
learned too much discrelioo in mjr good master's ser- 
vice to name without permission." 

" What is it, Le Jajr! Thou hasi il," 

"lAad yet it was but yesierdaj morning 1 n 
a pointed chiding fur the mention of it,' replied the 
6cuyer. 

'' Oh bo ! L' Amour 'f said the chevalier, yet n 
digpleasure. 

Years — ages base rolled by since the gallant knight 
in question, in common with his other brother cheva- 
liers, ceased to do or to speak, either good u 
this world : — 
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The hand and tmgue tbat were his iofitrumeDts either 
for the one or the other, have been for centuries resolv- 
ed to dust. In the words or one of his own histo- 
rians, this " chevalier sans *repn>che" was not at all 
limes " un Chretien sans defaut." The truth must be 
spoken, but lei it be enough to speak the truth. Let 
us add no censure. Far be it from us toexlenuate the 
faults which history has ascribed to him : still farther 
(o suffer that ihej should obscure ihe unfading lustre, 
which his heroic virtues have shed upon the history 
of his times, and of his country. 

At this period, when the heroism of the youthful 
Francis had revived the sinking chivalry of France, and 
brought back the days of Charlemagne in all but the 
consummate prudence, which usually directed the en- 
terprise of that imperial hero of song and tale, there 
were few names, even at this brilliant period, which 

ighl bear comparison with that of Ihe gallant knight 
n for the present it shall suffice to designate as (he 

llevalier. Is has been remarked indeed, that the 
'usied him with the imporlant function 
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uf Commander in chief, and even on this disastrous 
expedition, all his fame and his services had not pre- 
vented his' being overlooked in favour of ihe feeble 
Bonnivet. The chevalier, however, bad a spirit inCB' 
pable of reeentment, or of jealousy. He could 
avoid seeing and lamenting the incaptcity of 
Admiral, but he never thought of murRiuring against 
tile free choice of his king, fur whom he eotortained a 
pure and disinterested loyally worthy of ihe early 
days of chivalry. Even in those courts where merit ie 
most highly favoured, it is nut always independent of 
intrigue, and as those were means which the chevalic>|i 
not desire to use, it happened that at the hands of 
great Francis himself, he merited honours more fre- 
quently than he received iheni. The enterprises in 
consequence, which were entrusted to his management 
were often of that kind which rather demands ability, 
than confers distinction : and in these he displayed a 
quick and well governed genius, and an intrepidity of 
nimd which nothing could disturb. Prom (he age of 
seventeen years, at which he for the first 
arms, to the close of his glorious career, his 
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Midier and a knight, coniinued to extend from d&y ta 
daj, until it filled a space in individual history, fully 
equal to that of the chivalrous monarch whom he serv- 
ed with so disinterested a fidelity to his latest breath. 
But his portrait is to be sought in history, and enougli 
has been already sketched to answer the purposes of 
my narrative. 

A few days before that on which the foregoing dia- 
logue look place, the two individuals lietween whom il 
passed were walking together at a short distance froni 
the camp when the chevalier connpleined of thirst. A 
cottage apparently belonging to a farmer of the very 
humblest class, stood with the door invitingly open. 
A middle aged country woman, meanly clad, and a 
young girl whose beauty both of form and features, 
received additional grace from the modest gentleness 
of her demeanour, were the only perBons whom ihey 
found within. The elderly woman cumpinined much 
of the ruin which the continuance of the war had 
brought upon the country while her daughter listened 
with a grieved and downcast look. It was this picture 
which came before the mind of the chevalier (not for 
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the first time sinoa he had looked u| 
mote suggestion of his atleodant. 

" Hast thou learned any thing further, Le Jay," he 
asked after a pause, '' of those people ; that queru- 
lous mother, and her well-shaped daughter?" 

"I have not, my lord," replied the ecuyer, ' 
sought it." 

"And wherefore, tell me, good Le Jay! 1 
knowestwhal a time 1 have spent since I entered I 
cottsee," 

" In good truth, my lord, I will take nt 
it. A poor ecuyer halh a body and a soul t( 
as a chevalier, and I hafe heard too much good coM 
Bel in your worship's excellent service to be ready to 
fling mine Bway, for no belter hire perchance than a 
round half hour's lecture for ray pains," 

"Tush," said the Knighl, " I was in the sour vein 
thai morning. 1 hod been with the Admiral, who has 
the flallering knack of always soliciting another's coun- 
sel, and always following his own i and his fears, and 
his wavering, and his shilling to this side and ti 
lighting on every measure, and resting upon n 
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neither bold enough to be victorious, nor cautioue 
enough to be secure, were such lliat it soured my 
spirit to speak with him, and as he was Commander 
in chief and thou wert but the ecuyer of an insig- 
finicant chevalier, I made thee compliment of the fiili 
measure of chagrins which it were more just 'than 
seemly to bestow upon the Admiral." 

The Ecuyer acknowledged the preference by a 
grateful bow. 

" Therefore dost thou hearl — prosecule this matter, 

«nd speak of it no more unless to tell me thoU hast 

§ Succeeded ; T trust all b> thy discretion ; of thy geni- 

I I have had proofs in many ways, so I datibt not of 
i efficiency in this, and the sooner thou hast executed 
1 the better." 



, The third Juror here paused to replenish his tunv- 
■, wliich had insensibly become exhausted since he 
mmenced speaking. We will take advantage of (he 
HEtuse to close this IJrst chapter of his narrative. 



CHAPTER II. 



Le Jat required do more. As the <kjr dcdined, 
he left the compuiy and buteoed in the directkn of 
the cottage of Fimocesca Ptefaeeo. The somid of a 
Toice higfi in anger made him pause, as he drew nigfa, 
and remain for a time concealed bj some intervening 
hhfubs, as one might wait the passii^ of a shower. 

'' Don't tell me — don't tell me !" exclaimed the 
voice tremulous with passion ; " it is little wonder 
we should be poor and hungry and needy. At thy 
rosary truly! And I must drudge like a plough horse 
while thou art chapel-hunting. What with masses and 
rosaries there is nothing done in the house> from sun- 
rise to sunset as it should be, except what I am ob- 
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liged (o do myself, to the sacrifice of the little remains 
of health, that old age and care have left me." 
" I thought 1 had hh nothing undone, mother.'' 
' Whot hast thou to do with maSKes and rosaries? 
1 pious sodalitiee ? It a for those who ore at iheir 
e, and have a heavy pnrse and a well stocLed cellar 
cpend GO much time upon the concerns of their 
ml, and not for poor wretches like us, who know 
hot when we rise in the morning, where we are to 
provide the means of subsisting iinlil nightfall. 
I was wrong, I know mother." 
Thou art ever so when we differ. 1 ask thyself, 
to reprove thee yet, that in the end thou 
had'st not lo make the same confession ? Is it not the 
invariable termination of all our dispules, that in the 
end thou art compelled thus to entwine thy hands 
together, and cry bitterly, and say, 'I was wrong 



lother ! 
<• I belie' 



Is it not, I ask thee?" 
; it is indeed mother." 



P**'Do — cry away — did'st thou ev 
hftke such an acknowledgement ?" 
•'Never indeed that I remember," 



"To ibee. or toaoy one else," 

'• Never I believe." 

"Did'st thou ever st^e me thus fold my hands toother 
and burst out a crying, and say " I wsa wrong, daugh- 
ter'" No, I warrant you, nor any one el 
|>arish. I ani four and thirty years old c 
Assumption, (Dame Kranoeaca had come to a halt at 
four and thirty, for fifteen years past at leaBI,) and n 
one can say that since 1 lirst learned the use of iqy 
toDgue, I ever yet was heard to acknowledge tnys^l 
on the wrong side in a dispute ; — never." 

There was a brief pause, as if intended lo alkiW 
this triumphant assertion to make a due impression. 

"But thou art ever in the wrong," the v 
tinued, " and the proof of it is, that thou art always 
thyself compelled lo acknowledge it. Aye, cry — it may 
do thee good — though 1 cannot say that it ever hath 
produced that eiTect upon thee yet, any more than any 
thing else. But it is no fault of mine. I am sure Ii| 
say enough lo thee. Do I not ? Do I suffer a day U 
pass without talking myself hoarse in striving to make_ I 
thee sensible of thy misconduct t Do I V 
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There was an aasiver in the negative, almost inau- 
dible fur timidit;. 

" And what is my return ? the reward for all my 
counsels! to find thee day after de^ repeating the 
same scene, listening without a word (o say in thy 
defence, and in the end, bursting out a crying and ac- 
knowledging thy fault. Butl cannot help it — I can 
but give my counsel if thou wilt not follow il, the 
fuilt be upon your own head. Yes — thou addest the 
black crime of ingratitude to all thy other offences, for 
1 do think that never was so pains-taking a mother 
afflicted with bq disohedient, so idle, so eelf-wiiled a 
I ^daughter." 

Dame Francesca Pacheco had by the force of con- 

. tinual ileratian asserted herself into ihe conviction, that 

■she was indeed the very paragon of mothers, and the 

I Ijroung Rosalia, anything but the paragon of daugh- 

— nay, such is the power of eloquence, that she 

had by ihe same persevering strength of asseveration, 

^rsuaded her daughter likewise into (he full belief 

Mt her mother was: a very model of goodness as a 

■pother, and that she was herself one of the most 
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a Iruce wiih such folly, and stit thy wits to work ft 
answer my first question — how &re we lo i 
ihese broiling hours t" 

" What say you lo tennis T" 

"In this weather?" 

"Or aquietj-we lUhouleV 

" Worse and worse." 

" Then tbere remains but one resource which I han 
learned too much discretivn in my good master's ser 
vice to name without perraissJon." 

" What is it, Le Jay T Thou hast it." 

"(And yet it was but yesterday morning I received ' 
a pointed chiding Tur the mention of it," repMed the 
ecuyer. 

"Oh bo! L' Amour V said the chevaher, yet wjthont 
displeasure. 

Years — ages have rolled by since the gallant knight 
in question, in common wilh his other brother cheva- 
liers, ceased to do or to speak, either good or evil for 
this world : — 

Tlie Knights are Juei. 

Tlieii good BHQrdi aie mil, 

Their ioul« Me with (he taints we tcutl, 
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" It was Maria Pecchio," 

"Umpbl I might have guessed as much. -Ami 

lat was the important subject of your conversation ? 

VlVo artiSce ! no hiding of the truth ! Thou mightest 

as well speak plainly, for I shall be sure to find it oiil. 

Thou knowest that when I once have got fairly a-foot 

la track a secret, there is not & hole in the Duchy ol' 

^Milan in which it can escape me." 

"Indeed, dear mother, I have no desire to hlile it 
from you. She did but stop me on the iya-path nuar 
Rencio Ceri'e vineyard, to tell me that — that — Jacopo 
had returned," she added blushing and looking down 
at her sandeis. 

" So — BO — so — BO — bit after bit, the whole plot is 
coming forth. I see the whole at length — Maria Pac- 
chioli camn to tell thee that Jacopo had returned, and 
id Maria went together by the vineyard to 
ihioli'a house, and thou remainedst talking with 
Jacopo, while 1 EUpposed thou wert piously joining in 
the AngeluB," 

■'Me, mother! /remain talking with Jacopo 1 / 

to Jacopo's house I Indeed I did not — 1 scarcely 
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stopped lo hear Maria say he had arrived, whes 1 



'' Uinph ! And you did not go to Pacchioh's 
" Me? Not I, indeed." 



'• Well, 



that part at least thou didsl right Tor 



once in thy life. This Jacopo might very well have 
remained where he was. We are poor enough in 
ourselves without tying his poverty to our own. Bui 
we will talk of this hereafter, go in and try la make 
Dp by a little exertion before night closes, for 
shameful indolence and artifice, with which lliou '. 
disgraced the day." 

Rosalia entered the cottage without reply, 
Uame Francesca remained without, deliberating 
matter silently in her own mind. She was not 
blind to her daughter's merits, as to suppose 
apart from all which had relation to herself, Kosali 
was already destitute of any claim to esteem on 
miration. Her beauty spoke for itself so plainly, that 
it was not to be called in question, like her unseen 
graces of character and disposition. It is true there 
were few young men of their rank in the nelghhi 
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hood, nho could afford in the choice of a wife to be 
influenced by orDainental, rather than useful qualities, 
but the case might do otherwise, whenlboth were com- 
bined as they actually were in Rosalia, in a eufllcieDt 
degree to render her worthy the esteem of any indi- 
I vidual, with the exception of su unparalleled a mother. 
These reflections which had iheir weight with even 
Dame Prancesca herself, had led her to look with less 
I approving eyes than hitherto, upon the long projected 
(iiion between Jacopo Pecchioli, one of the many 
liyounger sons of a neighbouring farmer, and herdaugh- 
Whatever prospect Jacupo had a year before of 
KJaeing able to provide for a wife and family, was now 
itirely annihilated, in Francesca's eyes at least, by the 
laudden irruption on the country, of conflicting armies, 
Kand she ,had accordingly in her own mind determined 
', whether Rosalia's good qualities, both of mind 
land person might succeed in obtaining for her a seltle- 
mt, more conducive to their common advantage. It 
s true Jacopo had been their friend from childhood, 
p>and at all times regarded Francesca with the feelings 
n. But circumstances had changed, and one's 
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ieeling'ii must not be put in the balance against 
imperative necessity. There were several comfortaUV] 
young farmers in the neighbourhood, who when lhef\ 
should understand that Rosalia was at liberty, 

Francesea had proceeded so far in her train wj 
thought, when it was suddenly interrupted by a vdcftl 
, that she started as if her silent reflections 
were liable to observation. In Justice to the good 
lady, it should be stated that the tone of severe 
advcrsion, in which she conceived it her duty all 
invariably to address her daughter, was not e.itendl 
indiscriminately to all who had the happiness of 
joying her acquaintance. She could upon occasion 
gracious and aflable to an extreme, more especially' 
when the individual she addressed, was one wholly 
beyond the sphere of her authority, and who, either 
by superior rank or wealth, or an influential inleresi 
with those who possessed either, might possibly ha' 
it in his power to gratify her taste for some of (he good 
things of this life, for which Francesca was said lo en- 
tertain a fondness, thai sometimes interfered painfully 
with her stricter notions of morality. Such 
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d painfully -^H 
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dual vras he, who now stood before her, for ehe had 
little hesitation in recognising the esquire of the cava- 

("lier, whom she had the honour of receiving in her 
cottage a few days before. Aeeordingty, the close 
knit eyebrows relaxed, the contemptuous curve, de- 
scribed by the protruded Irpe, making them resemble 
those of a frog emerging from his pond, and prudently 
recOTin ottering the country before he will venture ashore, 
or the arch of a lofty bridge spanning a very narrow 
stream, now became smilingly inverted to a semblance 
of the same arch, reflected in the glassy stream be- 
neath ; the likeneBS of a battered dollar vanished 
from the chin, and Dame Franceses returned [the Pa- 
risian greeting of the ecuyer with one of her most 
condescending courtesies. 

" Ah, signer, you are welcome ! Will you please 
to come mV 

he Jay had lost nothing of his confidence, by the 
conversation which he had overheard. Determined to 
make the most of his time, he politely declined the 
invitation, and signified to Prancesca that he had a 

I'tiommunicalioD to make to her from the " chevalier," 
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his master, which he had rather deliver in aora 
where they might not be liable to interruption. 

"A message for me?" Francesca exclaimed ot^J 
flowing with sadden curiosity, as she led the Scuyi 
lo a little distance from the house. 

"In ihe first place," said Le Jay, "the caraliiQ 
presents his respects to you and to the charming dQl 
zella, and begs that you will accept the enclosed,. j 
a trilling mark of his esteem." 

" Mn, Signor 1 me accept money from the poblft 
the generous cavalier ! Never ! uerer ! It shall ^ 
be said that Francesca Pacheco receives money in p 
turn for the ordinary offices of hospilaliLy." 

As she ullered these words, by way of evincing 
her determination, she turned her back directly on ih 
ambassador, placing one hand behind it, in order t 
add to the dignity of her movements. 

" But as a mark of esteem, merely Signora 
the Scuyer. "Surely you would not occasion i 
master so mu^h pain, as he must feel when he hea 
that you have refused him V And saying this 
moBt insinuating tones, he ventured to slip the puw 
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^^H here 
^^f nrtate 



into tbe hand Just spoken or, and witli geolle violence 
..to cioGe the fingers on the treasure. 

' In thai case indeed, Signor, " said Francesea 

wly withdrawing the hand as she turned gradually 

round, "as a mark o( esteem as you bbj, and to avoid 

wounding the feelings of the dear, noble cavalier " 

3 she shot a downward glance at the puree, ere 
■die plunged it into her capacious side pocket. "And 
, Signor, to lay pride apart," she continued in a 
lournful voice, " if you did but know the miseraljle 
fnitote of mind in which the war has left me at this mo- 
ment, not knowing how soon this cottage in which I 
spent the happiest years of my life," here the good 
^^^Llady laid hold of the corner of her apron, " may pass 
^^^Hlblto other hands, and I be cast upon the world wilh- 
^^^nut a home or a resting-place." 

^^^1 ' As she said these words, she lifled the apron to her 
^^^Et^es and turned her head aside, to indulge her grief 
^^^Kvithont restraint. 

^^^P " This cottage ! What a. pity !" esclaimed I^ Jay, 
' with a commiserating air, " and where as you observe 

Signora, the happiest days of your life were spent ! 
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olhin^ be done h> prtnat vaeh s a 



Umaoe 

Tfit* imprudeal c|iMstion dn« rron (be old ladj a 
oopKnu hiatorj of a whole catalogne of ^evances 
md <ippre»iuns, tnoiplsiols of creditors, who were 
henrd-bearied enoti^h to come kmlcingfor their money, 
and snttdrj other unmerited affliction^, which notwitlH 
KtMiding all the prudence and foresight and induslrjr 
which it was metaphysically possible for human beings 
to use, and a degree uf heavenly patience and genll^ 

« of conduct, which were (|uite astonishing ni 
the circumstances, had brought her daughter and 
self to the very verge of ruin, 

" But I ought to ask your pardon, Signor," she said 
when the torrent had flowed by, " for troubling 3rou 
about our grievances — but you and ihe good cavalier 
mpHSsionate. that it encourages one lo be over 
bold. Vou must lind the ctvulier an excellent 
ter, Sign or." 

" The kindest in the world." 

" He is rich loo, I doubt not ?" 

Le Jay nodded his head lu assent. 
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; may he li»e lo enjoy it, and happy were it 
rorli], ir all the rich wer^ Inclined Id make as 

good an use ot their wealth. But, my poor head ! 

I had Torgot. You told me that the cavalier had en- 

k trusted joii with a privals message, Wil) it please 
jrou to step this iray for a moment V 
She ted the way to a small gate, and Le Jay followed 
jher into a little garden, where, now sufficiently master 
of tho ground on which he trod, he proceeded to un- 
jbid his preposition. The poor woman, though no 
kaint, was honesi, and when she was made to under- 
stand the TJewE of the profligate messenger, was for 
some moments really horror-stricken. The thought 
>f extricating herself from her distresses by delivering 
■ daughter up to infamy, had in her moments of 
{Wildest impatience, never yet entered her imagination, 
e first, then grief rendered her incapable of uttering 
ir thoughts with any coherence, and for a long time 
^th feelings alternately governed her mind and speech. 
I Lay however, though somewhat stunned by the 
rst burst of indignation, had his confidence in some 
, restored by obserring that ber reproaches 
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were voni.ed wilh a degree of superfluous vehemence, 
and ihat in the tumult of her anger, the simple pro- 
cess which he at ^first expected at every instant, of 
showing him to the other side of the gate, seemed to- 
tally to have escaped her recollection. Accordingly, 
he awaited in apparent humility, the passing of the 
storm, and aufTered the old lady to exhaust the whole 
stock of invective, without attempting to interpose a 
word by way of apology. 

"Alas," she continued, as her passion gradually 
subsided into grief — "there was a lime, when I 
could not be insulted — but there is no one to stand up 
for the poor widow. Ah, villian, that thou art, if my 
poor Fornaso Pacbeco were alive, he would teoch thee 
to come of such errands to this house — but well thou 
knoweRt that he is where my voice cannot reach him, 
or thou durst not for thine head, have spoken so, 

The artful emissary, did not think it prudent to 
make any reply. 

" But I will see whether there is justice (o be had 

your camp," said Francesca, " the Admiral shall hear 
of it," 
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"The Admiral?" Le J»y exdsimed with a care- 
less laugh, " you know not who my master is Signora, 
when you menace him with the displeasure of the 
Admiral !" 

" And who may he be then, Sigoor Impudence 1" 
The ecuyer mentioned the name of the knight, and 
had the satisfaction to observe that it produced its full 
effect upon the mind of the angry widow, 

"What! he?" she e.xdaimetl, "he send thee on 
Ki^tch an errand i Impossible !" 

" Thou wilt find it true, however." 
" Why they say, he has more of the monk about 
I, than the soldier, although he be as brave a knight 
r mounted steed. Thou wilt never persuade me 
Utat he gave thee such a commission, He bears too 
md loo fair a name to soil it with such a deed 
p this. They say he is a very faUier to the poor, and 
Pffill go disguised about the streets in his own country 
n order to discover those who are ashamed to beg, and 
.0 scatter his gold amongst them wirhout being re- 



mised." 

"They may sav what^they will S 
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mjreat imagine »hmt thou will, but I ugore ihee it 
<rii b« and no olher who tpoke with thee in this cot- 
tage some dajs since, and who this dajr conmiissioned 
me iv make on his behaJf a proposal, which anj ratio- 
nal mother in Europe would have received as one 
the highest honours which Tortune eoold bestow." 

Fmncesca paused. Had the tempter been less estK 
mable, she would in all probability have contmoed to 
Bpurn the guiliy proposition uf his ambassador, but 
the high reputation of the Chevalier effected what all 
the arts of a known profligate might have failed to 
accomplish. The horror of the offence became dii 
nished to her eyes, when she found it recommend) 
hy so admirable an example. She did, not, however 
think it proper immedialely, to allow the alteration in 

tsentimenis to become apparent. She contenleil 
f for the present, with uttering a new volley 
in a somewhat less angry lone, and ex- 
pressing her determinaton to ascertain, without loi 
of time whether the unprincipled ficuyer were ni 
audaciously calumniating one of the noblei^t and moM] 
exemplary knights in Christendom. Le Jay took hi! 
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departure, it being understood that he was to return 
on the following day, merely for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether Francesea had satisfied herself as to 
the truth of his mission, and Francesea consenting to 
allow him another interview with the same harmless 
object. 
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f o the oieao time Boulk wis busj ipinning in thft 
ooita^ She wit timiiig tiie moTement of tbe wheel 
with the low btuii of her own Toioe, (for h wis oqIj in 
Fmicesoo's presence that she ever felt unhippjr or 
unoorofortable,) when a knocking at the door ittrMied 
her attention. She opened it and beheld Jaoopo Pi- 
chioli. Rosalia recetved {him with a modest joj, yet 
not without an expression of fear and embarrassment 
on her features. 

*^ Is it thou, indeed, Jacopo ? I did not think we 
should have seen thee so soon V 

'^fWhyi since yon would not come to visit me, Rosa- 
lia, I came to visit you. But you look embarressed 
and perplexed ; what is the cause of it ? " 
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*' Oh Jacopo, I am afraid to tell thee — I am afraid 
to think of my mother returniog and finding thee 
here.'' 

'' Here ? Why it is not the first time she has found 
me here Rosalia.'* 

^'No, surely; but I know not how it is, 'she is 
greatly altered of late. I believe it is the war and our 
continued difilculties, that have disturbed her mind, 
but it is not a quarter of an hour since she spoke so 
terribly to me for having staid to hear from Maria, that 
you had arrived." 

^*0h that is nothing. We shall be very good 
friends when we meet, notwithstanding." 

" But she said more than I wish to repeat to you, 
and not at all passionately. She spoke very seriously 
about our distresses and our poverty and — ^" 

^* I doubt it not — I doubt it not— you know it is 
her way. Let us talk of something more agreeable 
for the present. You have not asked me a word 
about my journey to Milan. See, I have brought you 
a remembrance of my travels," 
** What a beautiful medal !" exclaimed Rosalia, 

VOL. I, L 
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gazing with a naive expression of admiratioD on the 
figure of the Madonna and cliild which were represeiH 
ted in low relief upon the little trinket. ''It is rery 
kind of you to procure it for me. 

While she was placing it around her neck, Fran- 
cesca* entered, full of the conversation which had passed 
between herself and the ecuyer. The sight of Jacopo 
Pecchioli in her present mood, was by no means the 
most agreeable on which it was possible for her eye to 
rest. Accordingly there was abundance of coolness in 
her manner, as she returned his plain and friendly 
greeting, A significant look sent Rosalia to her 
sleeping room, when her motheri whose mind was every 
moment becoming more and more determined with 
respect to the course she should persue, prepared to 
unfold to Jacopo as much of her views as it was neces- 
sary he should be made acquainted with. 

" So Jacopo, you have returned from Milan." 

"Yes, signora, and with good news." 

'indeed?'* 

" I have been entirely successful." 

" Well, for your sake Jacopo, I am glad to hear it.'' 
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I have brought you a liltio token of friendship," 

Jetcopo, unrolding a gaily coloureJ head dress, 

hich I hope you willdomelhe favour lo accept." 

Franceses, who was exceedingly fond of dress, waa 

dazzled with the beauty of the gift and 

lurned thanks for it, in her most gracious manner. 

len the f!r:st hurst of admiration, however, had sub- 

her gravity returned, and she listened with a 

lid and somewhat formal attention to Jacopo'a 

BL'count of his adventures in Milan, 

" Well Jaoopo," she said when he had ended. " I am 
very glad that you have succeeded, but affairs have 
taken such a turn of late, that I fear we had better 
upon this business as entirely at an end." 
4t an end!" Jacopo repeated with a look of per- 
tlexity — "I do not understand you." 

" 1 mean lo say, Jacopo, that I have, and always 
had, as you well know, a very great esteem and regard 
fur you, but circumstances are strangely altered, 
Nothing indeed would give me greater happiness Ihan 
to see you and Rosalia happy together — but I fear it 
cannot be. There are too many difficulties in the way, 
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We hare enough to straggle with mkreadj withoBi il- 
diog new einbarrmssfDents to the old," 

Jacopo immediately proceeded to oombttt the isnsrf 
the widow with all the energy whicii mi^lit be d* 
pected from him, in a case which so closely invoifil 
hit own prospects of happiness in lile, but he wii 
arguing against a predetermined otind. Franoesca 
heard him to the end, shaking her hesd at erery ses- 
tence and now and then replying to his projected 
Mrhemes of happiness and comfort by a groan of in- 
credulity, When he had done, she repeated what 
she had already said as to the necessity of breaking 
off the union, without thinking it expedient to bring 
forward any fresh argument, or to show the insuffici- 
ency of those which Jacopo had advanced, 

" Jacopo," she said, all this is very fine, and you 
perceive that I have listened to you with all the pa- 
tience which you could desire, but it does not convnioe 
me. They are all dreams on which no dependance 
is to be placed, and the sooner you dismiss them from 
your mind altogether, the better for your own peace, 
for, once for all, I tell you this union never can 
take place."' 
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'* Never can take place ?" exclaimed Jacopo, *' Dis- 
miss it from my mind ! How easily you talk ! That 
hope or dream^ if you will have it so, which has sup- 
ported and encouraged me in every effort 1 have been 
making since 1 was capable of making any. Do you 
tell me now that it is never to take place V 

*' Never, Jacopo^ I have made up my mind upon it 
and I am determined that it never shall," 

'' You are determined I Then it is merely a reso- 
lution of your own which is to be executed with or 
without reason." 

" It is my resolution, Jacopo, and your rudeness 
and violence shall not hinder me from carrying it into 
effect," 

''And you have resolved on this ?" 

" I am resolved," 

'^ Then 1 can tell you that I never will assent to 
forego our positive engagement/* cried Jacopo passion- 
ately. '* I know not what new plan or tehemes may 
have entered your head during my absence at Milan, 
but I promise you I never will be a party to' th^m." 

^' Go on— -say what you please, Jacopo ! be as rude 
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M 70U will ; I an kll paliecm. I can be rftlm." 
cmluiaRl in a loud and shriHj vaiw. wlule her frai 
trembled with eiuntion, "* but jou will find that I 
be finn as welJ as cool," And sSe cooclnded by s 
ing ifae ground violenil)'' nitfa her cane in illusin 
of «lut bhe said. 

" And you <ril| find," said Jacopo, " that I can be 
equally reaolule on my side. I baTe your promtse 
and 1 will »ee wherher engagements of this kind ■ 
to be mode anil broken at will. The whole 1 
bourhuod shall hear of it." 

"Co 00, you know the whole neighbourhood i 
aware already that there is not so passionate a man in 
Milan, but I can tell you your passion shall nut tei 
me. 1 am a poor unprotected widow," she contind 
in a loud and furious tone, which did nut sound 1 
that of a person who stood mueh in need of protection, 
" but your violence shall not compel me lo deliver i 
my orphan child to misery and want in the very moril 
of her dayi. There is no use in your loolun^V 
furiously at me ; you may strike and kill me if '^ 
please, but you ahull not shake my resolution," 
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I'Jacopo made no reply, Muied as he was, he saw 
■ Idle folly of adding anything further to what he had 
already said, while Franceses continued in her present 
mood. It was plain enoDgh that some new project 
was at the bottsn of this sudden alteralion. but 
what it might be he found it impossible tu conjec- 
ture. Discovering therefore al length that he was 
nothing the gainer for his vehemence, he widely chuse 
the part of silence, and shortly after look his depar- 
ture from the cottage in a condition o( mind very 
different from ihet in which he had entered it, 
k-fWhen he had gone, Franceses once more summoned 

r daughter from her sleeping room, Thi: laller had 
heard high words passing outside, lint knew nothing 
of their import. The very sound however had some- 
thing about it of ill omen, Accordingly she appear- 
ed now before her parent with a fearful and downcast 
look, like one who is endeavouring to prepare for iin- 

i^cnme news. 

■' Schemes and plans indeed 1" Francesca exclaimed 
walking to and fro with an impatient air I " this is 
joiir work, "young impudence! This comes of the 
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rcMOO, t* U> lesre bi> powfaSty of replr. 
ccntnon resource in rath ames a to Ay mto an e 
tnngkDt pasuoD, ao as to make up in farj, 
waiitMl in arguiKOt, and this r 
ntcd in it* periection, b; heaping socb a qnastiiyj 
aboMi on her ikaghter, as the talter bad never < 
heard of in (he «hoIe coarse of her life. From*! 
itRven capital or deadly sins, down to the nns « 
try to heaven for rengeance, there waa scarce ■ « 
of imt|uity, the guilt of which, either direct or 4 
direct, her eloquent parent did not impute to her. 
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*' And now'' she added at the close of her oration, 

'^I have but one piece of information to give you. 

Never let me hear you speak of this Jacopo more." 

Rosalia looked astonished. 

'^ Well I have I three heads on me ? I tell you, he 

must be a stranger here in future. To say nothing of 

his violent and overbearing disposition, to which ir^ 

conscience I could not entrust your future happineiss^ 

his poverty alone is a sufficient obstacle to the union 

which he seeks.'* 

" But, my dear mother, is it not now too late to 

think of this ? Should it not have been spoken of, at 

least, before Jacopo's journey to Milan V 

" Belter late than never.*' 

'* Yes — if not too late — but too late and never are 

alike. It is surely too late after our solemn promise 

is engaged to the contrary.'' 

^'Circumstances are altered, and more seriously than 

you are aware of." 

"But do you consider, dear mother? The very 

day was fixed. The whole neighbourhood look upon 

it as a thing already performed. Why it is not more 

l5 
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«< 4r^ Uj ^et it, heaTeo knows ! GerUkilr not oal of 

Iticffptj Fecchioirs ooflen^.** 

There WM a ftikmce of soise mioutes, which was 
}rroken by Fraocefca* 

" 'fhcre it one way, indeed, of safety still remaioin^ 
t4^ u«, which if I were blest as other mothers are with a 
<Uij|;htery capable of using her reason, might be em- 
ploy (5^1 effectually even now." 

'* If it Ix; anything that depends on me, as you seeno 
Ut intitntttc ■— *^ Rosalia said with an enquiring 
look. 
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"It does depend on you — unfortunately,** replied 
her mother, " if it were not so, I would have better 
hope of its success." 

" What is it mother ?" 

" Do you remember the noble Chevalier, who did us 
the honour to accept a drink of water from our hands 
the other day in the cottage ?** 

*' I do, very well, I have seldom seen a countenance 
so full of goodness and condescension/' 

'^ Well there is no accounting for the tastes of great 
folks. That same Chevalier, who is one of the weal- 
thiest and most celebrated knights in all £urope, has 
taken it into his head to entertain a fancy for your own 
dutiful self, and has actually condescended to speak of 
sharing his riches and his honours with you, when the 
loftiest ladies in his own or any other country might 
justly think themselves honoured by his hand.** 

" Me ? With me, mother ?*' Rosalia exclaimed 
with a mixture of simplicity and alarm, ^* surely this 
must be a mistake. There was good sense in ^ every 
thing he looked and said and did. It is surely impos- 
sible that he could think of making a poor vulgar 




" You niisulce the nutler, Rosalia. It wks not 
by making jou his bride u jrou imagine, that die 
DoUe Chevalier deigned to admit yoa to a share in 
his wealth and happineBS." 

"In what way wa.§ it, ihen!" 

Francesca having already snrmouated the difficnltiea 
which presented themselves in her own mind, to tbe 
fulfilment of what was now become her own schema 
had little further henitalion in laying it plunly before 
her daughter, whose mind she was accustomed to 
mould and govern as she pleased. She was aware, 
however, that with all Rosalia's docility EUid simplicity 
of character, there were points of right and wrong on 
which she was intuitively clear-eighted, and on which 
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she could be resolute : so that it was not vithout a 
considerable miBgiving as to the success of her own 
powers of persuasion in the present instance that she 
unfolded the plot of inhray which had been woven 
r min. Rosalia listened with a look of amaze- 
Hit and naive horror, which did not give much en- 
"'eouragement lo tlie speaker. 

" And now," Francesca added, in concluding her 
siatement, "you have heard the whole, and are at 
liberty to form jour own decision. You know how 
we have lived for years — we have never known 
what it was to possess abundance, even for a single 
day — and many a day have I risen in the morning 
without knowing where we should turn to procure 
even so much food as might enable us to subsist until 
evening. Must we consume all our days in the same 
miserable uncertainty ? We have no rich friends lo 
relieve us with their ' money, — nor poor ones to 
assist us with their labour. Yet what we have hitherto 
endured, is prosperity itself in comparison with the 
destitution we shall suffer within the next few days. 
All this it is in your power jio avert from us if you 



^^^uire it." 
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Tbe principal Mationent wbich bid fllad 4 
Mind unoe fir«t hev mcHber had a&roMecl her v 
writiM, WM that of surprise sod ^rivf at the d 
wfakh mislorlane had wroaght in the feelinga of ibs^ 
latter. She could hardljr imagine il posnUe, that 
PranceKs, facrore whom she had never dar^d to com- 
mit the iilighle&l Tault without well grounded lermri - 
could now be herseir the perfoii deliUeralelr to pn>*fl 
pOKe to her a crime at (he thought of which i 
ihuddered. 

" Well what is your answer ? Will yoa do as Cfl 

"Surely mother you are Dot serious." RosDiia a 
swcred.genily, Ijiil firmly — "certainly not. If then 

be no other course than this, to save us from desliti 
tion, then welcome lie il, and death, or worse if it'U 
should happen to us," 

"1 know the cause of this," cried Francesca, burBt^ 
ing into rage — "but I tell you it shall not i 
with you. I see through all your cunning, but yoi 
nrls shall not Impose on me, I will baffle yourde^nSf J 
be Bure of it.' 
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"What designs, mother 1 I solemnly declare/' 
said Rosalia calmly, yet with a crimsoned countenance 
and laying her open hand upon her bosom. " I have 
not a thought or wish in my heart in refusing to obey 
you, but the dread of disobeying heaven." 

^*It is a falsehood!** cried her mother, "and you 
know it is, you care not what becomes of me, because 
you know, as soon as we are turned adrift on the world 
you are sure of a home with Jacopo Pecchioli, which 
would be denied to me, and which f would not accept 
if it were offered.'' ^ 

Rosalia attempted to fling herself upon her mother*8 
neck, and assure her of her affectionate fidelity, but 
the latter {rudely repelled her. Clasping Francesca*s 
hand and kissing it repeatedly with a burst of tears, 
she addressed her with a fervour so unusual, that her 
mother, taken somewhat by surprise, listened in si- 
lence. 

^* Dear mother, will you never know me ? Will 
you never know your child ? How could you think 
me capable of so much baseness ? Do you suppose, 
whatever becomes of us, that I would ever act so un- 
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gratefUlj eo unnatural a part as to forsake you in j'ouc J 
Borrov ! 1 would deserve to be myself forsaken I 
heaven, if 1 did so. No, indeed, let your fate be wlwttj 
it may, I am resolved to share it, and I now solemnlj^ 
promise you that I never will be the wife of Jacopi^J 
Pecchioli, nor of any one else, without your full a 
free consent." 

" Then if you can be so far reasonable," said Erap^ 
cescB, somewhat soflened, " why will you refuse to fa 
BO altogether? To what purpose your offering (k 
share my wretchedness! It were mwe to the | 
if you would promise to relieve it in the manner I (ell J 



" Mother, do not deceive yourself on ihat subject, J 
V'ou give nie pain, without prevailing in the least, 
solemnly as I have promised you that 1 will never ful-,! 
fil my engagement lo Jacopo, without your consent^ 
so solemnly do I declare to you that I will never fou 
an instant even entertain the thought of obeying you , 
in this 1 

" Then quit my house while it is mine !" 
Erancesca, bursting iiitb redoubled fury. " Out I 
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Iramp! Begone! Do you hearme? and this instant 
loo. I tell jou now that whatever the consequence to 
myself may be, if you will not obey me in this, you 
never shall know me more. You may go where you 
will, but it must be apart from me — " 

"Mother!" — 

" Do you wish me to ewear it ? It is as certain to 
you as if it were already sworn. I know well what 
misery awaits me, but 1 will not give you the satis- 
faction of beholding it. 

" What dreadful words, dear mother I What fear- 
ful thoughts !" 

" Therefore make your choice at once. Either say 
you will be guided by my wishes, or there is the door ! 
You must declare either for the one or the other." 

"Mother," Rosalia said weeping, "do but consider 
for a moment. Is it possible that i hear you command- 
ing me to break the positive law of heaven, which I 
first heard from your own lips?" 

" What business have you to ask such questions, 
madam pert! Co you think the noble Chevalier him- 
self does not know what is lawful or honourable, a 
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thouBand titnes better than poor ignorant country- 
folks like u», who have hardly learning enough to see. 
our way an inch beyond our noses." 

■' The Clie»nlier ! Wlw is he ihen V 

Frai>cesca nac.ied him. 

"He!" exclaimed tlie astonished Rosalia ctaffn 
her hands wilh a start or surprise. " He send em 
message! What! the gallant, the chivalrouB, 
heroic Chevalier ! The protector of the oppresaefl 
the ready and the tender friend of the widow andti 
orphan ! the very mirror of chivalry ! The glory and 
the boaet of France — of — Europe, he, of whom all 
tongues speak nought, but eulogy, who is blessed w 
he is named even by the hearts and lips of his 
The horoic Chevalier ! He, who ever on the field 
battle is more the angel of mercy, than of death ! 
whom kings resl for aid, and of whose glorious naf 
even the Church herself is proud! Fie seek to 1 
snares in the path of the lowly, and to urge a p 
friendless girl lo trample on the holy law of h 
and on the first grace of her own nature I Ha S| 
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this message ? Impossible ! Some vile impostor, some 
dastard, envious of his glory, has assumed his name 
for the purpose of debasing what he could not rival." 

*' 1 tell you it is he^ Francesca insisted with vehe- 
mence. '^ It is not an hour since his messenger spoke 
with me upon the subject/* 

" Then if it be," said Rosalia, ** it behoves us the 
more to tremble for ourselves. No, mother, once for 
all, I will never hear more of this even from you." 

"Then quit my house»!'* exclaimed her mother again 
rising into fury — " if you can be obstinate, so can I." 

" Do not speak so cruelly, dear mother ! Ask any* 
thing you will but this." 

\ ** I ask nothing from you, impudence ! I desire no- 
thing from you. I desire to have nothing to say or 
do with you. But hear me now. In consideration of 
all the pains I have wasted on you from your cradle, 
and in consideration of my own affection for you, un- 
worthy as you are of such a sentiment, I leave you 
this one night to consider of what I have said. This 
night you can remain and sleep in your room^ but if 
I find you not more reasonable, when we meet to-mor- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



In the morning Rosalia was up with the dawn, de- 
termined to go and make the whole transaction known 
to her confessor, a friar of great [repute in her neigh- 
bourhood. Making as little noise as possible, lest her 
mother should awake, she fastened on her simple 
walking dress, and opening the cottage door, and as 
softly closing it behind her, she hurried across the 
fields in the direction of the convent of San Ambrosia. 
Waiting until the gate was opened, for it was scarce 
yet broad day when she arrived there, she asked to 
speak with Father Paolo. The porter who was her 
relative, procured her admission, and she soon found 
herself in the presence of the reverend father. 



F^zaer Picifi. trbii^^ ciae of 
tr ao neacs kxJLtd tiscb la 

brcxaen c/ is^ rraanintrj o^ San JI^vom. Be U 
coibraccd hit prcsect Tocatkn biie b fcfew 
wishcKxt haf B^ fuifineiit tioK to nnke 
oT a greater extent of eniditioo taao m 
cieot to eoaUe him to execute its ordinary fimrfw*- 
He bad however what va» of Bmch awre vslue to ha 
than a roere acquaiDtance with books^ an intuitive ■- 
ti^t JDtu the heart, which enabled htm to ilisoover, ai 
if iostinctivelv, the true retmrdv (or the FaricNis disor- 
den of the mind and of the passions with which it 
was his pruTince to deal. When Rcsalia entered, he 
was engaged in pacing to and fro reading a portion of 
his daily office. He ob!»eiTed the change , which 
anxiety and want of sleep (for she had not closed an 
eye throughout the night) had wrought in her appear- 
ance. Returning her low courtesy by a slight inclina- 
tion of the head, he continued to ] walk to and fro 
reading in a low voice until his task was concluded. 
He then laid aside the book and enquired her business. 
When she had told him all^ he said : 
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- "Well, surely there seems no difficulty in this. 
You could not have .acted otherwise than you have 
done." 

'' But what is to become of me ^*' Rosalia said with 
a deplorable look, '^ I know not where to turn.** 

'^ Oh ! your mother will not actually do what she has 
threatened." 

'' Ah, but she will, I am sure,'* said Rosalia, ** I 
never knew her to fail in executing what she resolved 
to do in that manner.*' 

" Why then, my child. Heaven must be your friend 
for you cannot have a second thought about the course 
you are to take. And Heaven will be your friend, no 
doubt, since you are ready to suffer for its sake.** 

'* I dread the very thought of returning home,'* said 
Rosalia weeping, ** it is strange to me that a person 
who bears so high a reputation as the Chevalier could 
bring himself to occasion so much misery to poor 
beings who never injured him/' 

"The Chevalier?;' repeated Father Paolo, *' what 
Chevalier do you speak of V 

Rosalia named him, with some hesitation. 
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*• Al*M 7 \^ &&k!, ^ boT seldom :s R umx even tlie 
(>^t ^nd pares: T;rtae od earth, is wiiotly five InNB 
iit«in ! O War ! thoa ba&t other eviU beside those 
which threaten human life and health !" 

After reflecting for some tone, in silence, he turned 
U} where Rosalia stood, and said to her : 

*' f have been thinking of what is best lor you to do, 
and my arJvice is that you go back without delay to 
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your mother'a cottage. She will probably urge you 
again upon tbU subject, and do you say nothing 
against her wishes, but content yourself with expres- 
sing your willingness to go to the Chevalier with his 
^^MMesenger when he shall arrive — " 
^^Hi Rosalia used a gesture of surprise. 
^^B " Fear not to do as I direct. This will satisfy her 
^^^Bbr the present, and save you from further annoyance 
^^ on her part. When ihe messenger comes return with 

" Go with him, father 1" 

o with him to the Chevalier — I know his cbarsc- 
ie niey be frail, as we all are — bnt he is not 
A — tell him your whole story simply and briefly 
II have told it lo me, and trust tu Heaven for the 
Have you courage to act as I advise." 

"I will do it," said Rosalia, " if you think it the 



The friar returned to his occupations, and Rosalia lo 
ler molher'a collage. The latier was delighted at the 
Aange which she found in her daughter, and for the 
nt time in her life overwhelmed her with praise. Le 




Jay did not TNil to present himself at tbe appointed 
hour, when all arrange me nts were speedily brought Ui 



i mischief had been brewing in SDO^ 
A{\et parliti^ with Fraticesca in 
T already related, Jacopo returned (0 
his house, perplexed tu ihiiik uiial could be thi 
of this tiudden alteration which had taken place in the 
intentions of Franceses, Now il happened thai he 
lunicated his perplexity tu a nelghbi 
relative, and one of the must notorious |^busy 
bodies in the pariHh. This venerable personage had 
been, for some time before Jacopo spoke wilh her, per- 
plexed in no slight degree upon her own account, and 
with her eye out on all sirles in search of an elm 
lion. She had been present when the Chevalier 
his ecuyer lirst entered the cottage of Francesca, 
although she was in the act of departing, having actu- 
ally bidden her farewell when they approached, she 
loitered long enough to observe that they had made a 
prolonged visit thao could be necessary for any 
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ordinary purpose in her power to conjecture. As this 
good lady's thirst for information was comprehensive 
enough to include all kinds of affairs in her vicinity, 
embracing the most important, and not rejecting the 
most insignificant, at one time aspiring to an insight 
into the bishop^s household, and at another not dis* 
daining to watch the movements of the humblest 
peasant girl who had a character to be destroyed, she 
did not fail now to brood long and deeply over all the 
possible causes of this mysterious visit. Like most 
persons who are gifted with a similar zeal for science, 
her conjectures did not always put the most charitable 
interpretation on what she heard and saw. Tiie first 
conclusion therefore which she came to in the present 
case, was, that this was not the first visit of the 
knightly stranger to her humble neighbours. It was 
but an easy step from thence to the motives of the 
parties concerned, and having once set it down that 
the chevalier was a frequent visitor of Francesca and 
her daughter, Dame Arabella Cari became suddenly 
inflamed with a violent zeal for the welfare of her poor 
friends, and with restless alarms for their reputation. 

M 2 
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Having no important boaoess of her own to' divcct 
her attention from that of any neigliboiir in wboie 
affairs she was kind enough to take an inteieat, this 
worthy lady spent the whole of the day and most put 
of a sleepless night in devising some means ofreaem^ 
her poor infatuated friends from the gulf which she 
saw opening at their feet, or of deliTering them oat of 
it, if, as was alas, but too probable, they had already 
fallen. That they were already guilty, she had indeed 
no doubt remaining. The case was but too plain ; yet 
she was too charitable to abandon them, withoot an 
effort, to utter ruin. Their reputation was yet un- 
touched, and she kindly resolved to take it forthwith 
exclusively into her own patronage. Besides, there 
was poor Jacopo < He must not be suffered to run 
blindfold into the snare which was laid for him. 

lie would have been a dexterous thief who could enter 
Francesca's house at any time during the succeeding 
week, unobserved by the vigilant eyes of Arabella 
Cari. Accordingly Le Jay did not escape her notice, 
either on his first or second visit, nor was she with- 
out forming her conjectures on the nature of the 
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conversation which passed between him and Francesca 
during their long interview in the garden. It was when 
she had brought the train of discovery so far, that 
Jacopo made her acquainted with the scene which had 
passed between Francesca and himself^ and the menace 
she had thrown out, for he could not yet bring hims^elf 
to look upon it as anything more, of breaking off the 
intended union. All that he said was too complete a 
verification of her own suspicions to allow her to con- 
tinue to entertain the slightest shade of doubt. Ac- 
cordingly it became her duty to place the poof deluded 
Jacopo upon his guard^ but as no 'one 'dissected a 
reputation with greater tenderness than herself, she 
resolved to introduce the subject with caution. 

" Ah, my poor Jacopo,'* she said, " I wish you had 
not gone to Milan." 

** Why do you say so ?" 

" I do not like to tell 3*ou. I am afraid of making 
you uneasy.*' 

'* I am uneasy already, heaven knoW8,"„ Said Jacdpo. 

** That is tnie indeed — you seem so— afid besides 
there are eases when one^s feelings must be put en- 
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i*//^//, ^ n^>f Mm f md'iotoA to iojiire anr one wlistso> 
^v^f, i mu ^txnid ind^red, and more than kaJf mad 
wiiff my%Mi (f/f letting mj nofortoiMte temper mn 
iiira)< irit^i wt irben it would bare been ranch more 
Mf|vi«Miht« C/i haTi5 held my peace." 
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" Well I am glad to hear you speak in that way, 
and indeed if I did not know how rational you can be 
when you please I would not venture to breathe a 
word to you of what has taken place in your absence, 
but found some other way of saving you from ruin. 
Nor would I even now for all the world utter a syllable 
of what I am going to say, to any other than yourself. 
Ah my dear Jacopo, this war! this war !*' 

"What of it, Arabella r 

"Ah, the camp — the camp is such a school for 
wickedness I — and the French especially are of such a 
licentious turn ! — The best of us, Jacopo, are open to 
temptation. Even Lucifer, the brightest — '* 

" For pity's sake, cousin, confine your thoughts to 
the world we are in for the present, and do not torment 
me by holding me any longer in suspense/' 

" Well then, since you desire it so earnestly. Fran- 
cesca and Rosalia have made a new acquaintance in 
your absence." 

*' Indeed T 

" Yes, and a great one too. One of the leading 
officers of the French camp.'' 
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" Do you know who he is ?*' 

" I do, for I made it my business to ascertain as 

soon as I discovered oo what an intimate footing he 
was at Francesca's cottage. I went to the camp my- 
self on pretence of selling fruit, and I was not long in 
learning his name and that of his ^cuyer, who acKsom- 
panied him/' 

'' And what was his name?'' 

Arabella told him. 

*^ Umph !" said Jacopo emphatically. ** And how 
often now might he have visited at the cottage in my 
absence?" 

** Why, I positively know — but of— once.'* said the 
informant hesitating, '^ I did not actually see him come 
oftener ; but you know there can be no doubt he did 
so. 

** Umph !" ejaculated the hearer once again. And 
this is all V 

'^All?" exclaimed Arabella with a look of disap- 
pointment, *^ is it not enough V* 

" Poh, poh, it is too ridiculous." 

"Ridiculous indeed?'* ridiculous? Very well; is 
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it ridiculous to have a nobleman of his degree enter 
the cottage of a poor widow and her daughter, in that 
suspicious manner ? What could he want there V* 

*' Poh, poh ; a drink of water, in all likelihood.'' 

" Umph ; very good ; a drink of water. Was it a 
drink of water that kept him a good half hour within ? 
Was it a drink of water his servant wanted there in 
so many days after ! Was it for a drink of water he 
went] into the garden with Francesca, and remained 
there for more than an hour ? Was there not as good 
water at any other cottage on the way, as at Fran- 
cesca's ?'* 

** My good Arabella, you are too suspicious, and 
the extravagance of your surmises has effectually 
cured me of my own resentment. Good bye to you. 
If this was all you had to tell me, there was no neces- 
sity for so much charitable hesitation as you showed in 
making it known.'* 

" But Jacopo— " 

"Teach your eyes and your ears a little charity, 
cousin. Neither the one nor the other will be a whit 
the less sharp for it. Farewell ?" 

M 5 




He liurried olT, leaving his bus; relative not • Mk 
diuppoiftlFd St the eOect of her awful coannuDiotioa- 
Whiile»er doubts Arabella might haTc been willing to 
entertain before, an to ihe amount of crimioaliij' alrea- 
dy conlractBil by tier neighbours, her own repiitalioo 
for Mtgacity, was now interested in the reality of their 
cuilt, and accordingly she redoubled all her vigilance 
to place it beyond question. 

Sho was not disappointed in her aim. On the (al- 
lowing day shf saw Le Jay return lo the cottage. He 
entered, remuined for a considerable time, and then 
re-opppared, followed by a figure which Arabella had 
no difficulty in recognizing. It was Rosalia. The 
dowiicasihead, the tinDid motion, ihe features cloeely 
hidden, ell spoke to the active mind of the ahserver, 
of guilt resolved upon, and shame not wholly yet dis- 
missed. She waited but to see them take the road 
which led to the camp, and hurried away brimful of 
her tidings, to Jacopo Pecchioli's cottage. Beckoning 
him to follow her lo a little distance from the house 
she loiiked in his countenance for a moment with an 
air of ill-stippressetl triumph. 
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"^Well/* she said, " I am too suspicious, am I ?" 

** Have you seen anything further then V* 

*'Have I not seen it? Have I not seen your mirror 
of perfection in the act of setting out for the camp in 
cpmpany with this disinterested admirer of Francesca's 
cold spring water? Eh ? Perhaps the Chevalier has 
taken such a fancy to it, [that she is carrying him a 
pitcher full to his tent." 

" What do you tell me ?'* exclaimed Jacopo, his 
doubts for the time really aroused. "Did you see 
Rosalia going to the camp ^" 

** Oh, it is impossible — I am too suspicious — if I 
were to sharpen my eyes by teaching them a little 
charity, J might indeed have seen some such thing. 
But as you have such a charitable pair, so free from 
all the mists of suspicion, you can easily satisfy your- 
self by hastening across the fields, so as to meet them 
at the turn of the road.'* 

Without uttering a word in reply, Jacopo hurried 
away in the direction, indicated by the speaker. 

" Me suspicious !*' the latter exclaimed to herself 
as she gazed after him, me uncharitable I when the 
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whole neigh bourlMod koowg ihu wi cxccEeivs bttnd- 
ness (o the faults at n; koi}QUDUj>ces is oos of ny 
chief fcelinga. I wonil«r if he find this piece of IB- 
formatioti as tKliculous ai the lut, &le u 
of ail the people in Milao — lue Buspickius !' 

Rosalia, in company with Le Jay, had ja^l UTtn 
• Inm in the road leading to the camp, when L 
et wu Elarlled by hearing ber own name pronoi 
in a loud tone, and presently after Jacopo 1 
and healed, sprung upon the road beftve her. 
Jay BurTeyed him with a superciliouii air. 

" Rosalia!" he eiclajmed, '' it it possible that 1 
you here 1" 

"It is Jacopo." 

" What are you doing ? Where are yoo goiq 
What are you about V 

" 1 do not wish to satisfy you now, isajpo. Letll 
beg of you to let us pass and wait until I c 

" But you must satisfy me — " 

'■ Matt " 

" I mean to say," cried Jacopo, " that 1 i 
have an answer, I cannot bear to see you in such e 
pany without knowing to what purpose it it 
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'' As to her company, sirrah/' said Le Jay, ** yon 
will please to reserve any remarks upon that point 
until they are called for, and as the young woman 
does not seem to desire your conversation, you will do 
wisely by drawing aside, and allowing her to continue 
her journey at peace. Otherwise, I shall be com- 
pelled " 

** If you say a word/ exclaimed Jacopo, clenching 

his fist as he saw Le Jay lay a hand upon his sword 
hilt, " I will send you home to your master, with the 

making of four noses, besides the one you have al- 
ready. You are a despicable fellow, beneath my 
notice, and you had better continue so, by remaining 
silent.'' 

*^ Jacopo *' Rosalia exclaimed in alarm. 

** Insolent clown/' Le Jay exclaimed, grasping his 
sword hilt. 

" Jacopo, I entreat of you 1 hear me, Jacopo !" 

** I will not hear you," cried Jacopo, passionately ! 
" What business have you here, away from your mo- 
ther's cottage? Answer me that! What business 
has any modest girl walking alone with a strange man 
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10 far from her home ? and that stranger, m deapiciUe 
~— you would nerer walk akme with me, Rosalia— 
yon were so modest and discreet, that I wms often 
Tezed with you, for an excess of it Oh^ Rosalia, is 
it possible? you! yon!" 

But wont you bear me, Jacopo?" 

Come with me home, and I will hear you there. — 

There is no use in your talking now. I tell yon I will 
not hear you— well, I will " 

" Jacopo," Rosalia said with a look of agony, " I 
wifth I could make you understand what I feel at this 
moment. I cannot now explain to you the cause of your 
finding me here, but I entreat of you to say no more, 
but let me pass — do you doubt me- do you doubt my 
intentions ?" 

** I do not," replied Jacopo, '* but I know that clever 
people have been deceived. 1 know that you may be 
sacrificed with the best intentions in -the world. An- 
swer me one question. Are you not going to the 
camp ? Do you hesitate to tell me V 

'* Jacopo '' 

"1 tell you, you shall not go there — perhaps I know 
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more of what awaits you, than you do yourself. I 
know who sent for you, and to what purpose." 

Jacopo, will you not trust me V 

" I will if I see you return, but if you tmll go, re- 
turn me that medal which I gave you — you can have 
no use of that at the camp." 
' " Do not take it from me Jacopo." 
,' '* Will you return with me ?" 
• '*No." 

" Then give it me -at once." 

Rosalia used a gesture of distress and perplexity. 
At this moment Le Jay, who notwithstanding the su- 
periority his weapon gave him, did not care to trust his 
slight figure to the chance of a collision, with so burly 
a shape as that of the Milanese peasant, perceived a 
foraging party approaching them at some distance. 
Accordingly he suddenly became valiant. 

''Give place, sirrah, this instant,'' he exclaimed, 
drawing his sword, '^ and let the young woman pass 
or take the consequences." 

Without hesitating an instant Jacopo rushed upon 
him, armed as he was^ and parrying with one hand an 
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irreGolute thrust, which slightly grazed bis arm, in the 
nest moment he laid iho gcuyer on his back upon the 
ground. Setting one knee upon his breast, he strove 
to wreet from his grae^p the eword which he still firmly 
held ; Rosalia shrieked aloud ; in the next moment 
some of the suldiers ran tip and dragged Jacopo, 
heated, dusty, and bleeding. Tram the Tallen, ecuyer 
whom he still regarded in silence with looks of disapF.' 
pointed passion. Some of the men were going to dis>] 
patch Jacopo on (he spot, as a matter of course, wheB< 
Rosalia rushed with outstretched arms and piercini 
cries of terror between him and the uplifted weapi 

" Don't kill him — don't kill the scoundrel," cried Le 
Jay, arising from the earth, re-adjusting his disorderftl 
apparel, and wiping the dust from it with much ttatfl 
froid, " don't kill him — only bring him along — w«| 
shall Gnd a question or two to put to him nhei 
arrires at head quarters." 

" Villain," said Jacopo, " if my voice can reach 
your king shall hear of it. He did not enter the 
lanese to gratify the ruAiBnly passioQii of his follo' 
— or if he did, and he refuse me justice- 
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heaven speed the arms of the Confederates upon his 
rear/* 

" Hear the traitor ! '^ cried Le Jay, ^* drag him along 
soldiers/* 

They resumed their journey to the camp. On reach- 
ing it, Jacopo was committed to the guard-room, while 
Le Jay conducted Rosalia to his own quarters until he 
should have an opportunity of making his master aware 
of her arrival. 
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" Oh, sir,'' she exclaimed, clasping her hands and 
kneeling before him] with a convincing earnestness 
of manner, ''not all that this world could bestow 
would bring me here with my own will ! But ever since 
your servant delivered your first message, my mother's 
heart was changed. I have not known a moment's 
peace since then. She has been urging me in the cruel- 
est manner to do what my heart abhors— and at last 
enjoined me to come hither on pain of becoming an 
outcast for ever from her presence. I came then, signer, 
confiding in your mercy, in the character which you 
bear in all countries, to beg of you to have pity on 
yourself and me, and to desist from a pursuit that is 
bringing misery on a poor being who never injured you." 

The Chevalier had suffered her to kneel until this 
moment, surprised and touched by what she had said. 
He now raised her gently from the attitude of suppli- 
cation^ and said in a kind voice : 

** And you tell me then, Rosalia, that it was your 
mother forced you to come hither." 

"Indeed, signor it was." 

''What was her reason now, for urging you so 
strongly against your will." 
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^* Alas, signor/' replied Rosalia with a fresh burst of 
tears, *^ I know not unless it was our extreme poverty 
that must have drove her beside herself.'' 

** And you are so poor then/' said the Knight : ** tell 
me all—- conceal nothing of your circumstances from 
me." 

1q compliance with this desire, Rosalia related all— 
the^projected marriage — the poverty and distraction of 
her mother — the encounter on the road with Jacopo — 
all that was natural, with a simplicity and innocence 
of manner, that carried conviction with every sen- 
tence — 

" — And I pray you, signor," she added, " not to let 
this Jacopo suffer for what was solely occasioned by 
his love for me. I am sure he had not the least inten- 
tion of injuring any one until his passions were roused 
by seeing me, as he thought, in manifest danger. He 
was indiscreet, but he never yet was malicious." 

"And you like this Jacopo, Rosalia V asked the 
Knight 

" I — I — we were betrothed, my lord." 

*' Where is he now ?'' 
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'■ I believe tliey keep him 'a prisoner i 
ruom. I am ver^' sorry, si^iior, that he affronted j 
servant." 

The Chevalier remained for some momeats eile 
and then advancing to where Kosalia stood, he took 
her hand and addressed her with as much delicacy ai 
he had been accosting one of the high born ladies ^ 
his sovereign's court : 

" Pear nothin^-, Rosalia," he said, "you shall hare 
no cause lo repent your confidence. Whatever i 
menls I may have enierlalned towards you heretofore,__ 
I am not ashamed lo acknowledge those which 1 
at present. Your grace and 'your beauty attrac 
my admiralion, and 1 believed I loved you. but I t 
judge bj my present feelings how far I Wfts fi 
thinking of you as highly as you deserve. You have'" 
had proof suHicient of my weakness and my wicked- 
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" And now," ^aid the chevalier, " is there any female 
rriond whom you wish to see berore your return 1" 

Rosalia named the sister of Jacopo. 

" Retire," said he, for some lime into that 'room, 
until she arrives. Fear nothing ; no one shall intrude 
upon you there. For Jacopo, he must remain in the 
camp to-night, but no harm shall come to him," 

Rosalia entered a small division of the lent, and the 
Clievalier summoned Le Jay to his presence. When 
be appeared, the Knight looked fixedly in his counle- 
inance for some moments and said : 

'Le Jay, you have deceived me in this matter, but 
more of that. The offence was mine rather than 
yours. Go now to the cottage of Jacopo Pecchioli and 
brin^ Maria, his sister, hither. Tell Francesca like- 
wise lo come here early to-morrow morning." 

Le Jay executed his commission. Kusaha went 
with Maria Pecchioli to pass the night at ihe house of 
a relative of ihe latter. In the morning all had assem- 
bled at the tent of the Chevalier, when he ordered the 

isoner to be brought before him. 

Jacopo had passed a nighl of cruel perplexity. He 





could not suspect Rosalia of acting vrong, bat he 
was pasiionale, and her seeming vrani ot coa6deDce 
■nnoyed him. Tbere was added to these causes of 
vexation, a misgiving of his own prudence io trusting 
so rally to Arabella, and a doubt that Rosalia after all 
might have had sufficient reasons for what seemed bo 
entraurdinarj' in her conduct. Unable, however, to 
arrive at any *iati».f»clory conclusion, he continued ti 
the same mood of resentment again«l all parties i 
the moment nhen he^wos summoned K 
of the Chevalier. 

" So, young man," said the Knight, " yon have b 
apprehended in the act of assaulting o 
Christian Majesty'* servants. I ha»e brought your 
friends here in order to afford you an opportunity of 
bringing forward any evidence you may think 
in your defence." 

Jacopo looked round upon the assembly with { 
nishmeni, until his eye resled on Rosalia, who stood 
with her head drooping, in what might be a feeliog 
either of modesty, or of conscious gniit. At first 
bearing and his look, had been those of a per»>D i 
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fering under gross injustice, and violently excited: 
but the sudden apparition of Rosalia, in that place, 
and the undefined expression of her attitude and 
countenance, appeared to give a new direction to his 
feelings. He covered his face with his hands, and 
gave vent to a silent flood of tears^ in which many of 
the spectators shared. , After some moments, he ap- 
proached Rosalia with a look and action expr^sive of 
anxiety and tenderness. 

*^ Rosalia !^ he said in a voice tremulous with • emo- 
tion, " will you for the sake of old times— for the sake 
of hopes that are now lost for ever — will you answer 
me one question ?" 

" What is it Jacopo ?" Rosalia said, turning away 
her head, and speaking 'in accents that were almost 
inaudible. 

" Why did you refuse to return with me last 
night?" 

" You must recollect, young man," said the Cheva- 
lier, ** that you have first to answer the charge which 
is made against you.^' 

" Villain !" cried Jacopo, addressing the Chevalier 

VOL. I, N 
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with a burst of passion, ** yoa have the power to do 
eril, but that shall not prevent ]niy callio^^ you by 
your right name. You talk of your King, but be 
shall hear of you. Do what yoa will with me^ I care 
not ; you have already done your worst. As to you,** 
he said, addressing Rosalia, ** the &alt is more than 
half yours — had you returned with me yesterday, all 
this might have been prevented." 

'*What can you mean, Jacopo?" exclaimed his 
sister, '' how can you address Rosalia and the Cheva- 
lier in such a manner V\i 

" Ask her/* said Jacopo, "what was it that brought 
her to the camp ?** 

** The same which brought me/' replied Alaria *' we 
came together in obedience to the summons of the 
Chevalier." 

** Together ?" said Jacopo. 

" Yes, this morning, we' are not an hour arrived. 
She left the camp with me yesterday evening and re- 
turned with me this morning." 

"And is she — is she innocent?" he asked, sinkino* 
his voice. 
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^* Innocent ? Of what ?" exclaimed Maria. 

Jacopo looked round with a bewildered air, until his 
glance rested on the Chevalier. 

" She is, Jacopo,** said the latter, " rely on my sin- 
cerity, when I tell you that your mind on that subject 
may be perfectly at rest At another and more fitting 
time you may hear all that has seemed perplexing to 
you in the conduct of Rosalia. For the present let it 
suffice to assure you in her presence, and in that of 
her respectable friends, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the uneasiness you seem to feel.'' 

Jacopo gazed around him in astonishment. His 
thoughts now rushed to the other extreme, and he 
became as impetuous in gratitude as he was in resent- 
ment. 

**If I have wronged you," he said addressing the 
Chevalier, '* and surely it is — it must be so, for who 
ever heard the name 3'ou bear, mentioned except in 
praise. I hope you will forgive me; but I was told 
tales, for which I thought good reason was shown why 
I should believe them, and I did so. I was told that — 
but it must be lalse ; it is impossible so renowned a 
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which you may think my offence deserves." 

" Rise, young man," said ihe Chevalier 
knell before hira, I do not merit the good opinion yoa 
have expressed of me — but in supposing that any- 
thing has happened, or is likely lo happen that can 
make Rosalia less dear or less estimable to you, you 
err widely and mosL Injuriously to her and to yourself. 
And now tell me, are you SBlis6ed. 

" I am fully so," replied Jacopo, '' I freely deal 



" Then take her hand," said the Knlg-hl 
sure you have a treasure in it which many a sovereij 
might envy you." 

" One moment, signor," eaid Rosalia, " I cannot i 
sent to give Jacopo a hand which only yesterday I 
covered he does not value. He refused to trust 
and demanded from me this medal," she added, faking 
it from her neck, '' which 1 chiefly valued as a gift from 
iiimseir. 1 did not like lo give it to you then,' 
said, "because il might seem like acknowledging' 
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justice of your doubts ; but now I freely return it, 
and I hope you will £nd some person on whom you 
can bestow it, and what is of greater value, your con- 
fidence along with it.'' 

'' You have done enough in your own vindication 
Rosalia,'* said the Knight *' to persist would be re- 
sentment and not dignity/' 

** Then^ signor,^' replied Rosalia, with a modest 
hesitation, *' since I must not return it to the giver, 
Jacopo will forgive nne if I bestow it where it is better 
deserved than by either of us. I am poor, my lord/' 
she said addressing the Chevalier with a smile, " and 
have little more than thanks to offer you; but you 
have given happiness this morning to many hearts--^ 
Will it please you to accept this humble remembrance 
in return?" 

So saying she placed the medal on the neck of the 
Chevalier, with a grace and modesty which charmed 
the beholders. The eyes of the warrior glistened as 
he raised the medal to his lips. Without making any 
ref>ly, he directed all to withdraw except Francesca 
whose feelings were not the most enviable when she 
found herself alone with the Chevalier. 
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''And now,'* he said with a look and tooe of ann- 
8ual severity, '' in what way shall we speak of your 
conduct on this occasion ? If you bare anything to 
say, which can palliate it, I am willing to hear yoa, for 
to me your behaviour, considering the character of 
your daughter, seems to have been something worse 
than censurable.'* 

** Alas, signor/' exclaimed Francesca, koeeling at 
his feet, " 1 can only ofler our poverty as my apology. 
We were on the brink of ruin, and I thought you so 
good and so renowned a cavalier — ^" 

** You are right/' replied the knight, " the oflence 
began with me. Tell me now how much is the debt 
which you have to pay/' 

*' Six hundred florins, Signor — Indeed it is a sum — ^* 

" There,'' said the knight handing her a purse, 
" you will find in that two hundred crowns which 
are more than sufficient to pay your debt. The re- 
mainder will serve to purchase a dress for the bride. 
Here are a hundred crowns more for a wedding por- 
tion, and now the sooner this marriage is concluded 
the better. Not a word more !'' he exclaimed, as Fran* 
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cesca^ with expanded arms, was about to burst forth 
into a torrent of gratitude, " let ail return hither, 
Le Jay V 

The ecuyer appeared, and in compliance with his 
master's desire, summoned the whole party into the 
presence of the Chevalier. 

*^ My good friends,'' he said, '* all now 1 hope is 
happily arranged, and we may bid each other farewell 
without ill feelings on either side. Jacopo, your ho- 
nesty will never suffer if you learn to abate something 
of your vehemence. Le Jay at my request will ? am 
sure think no more of what has passed/ 

Le Jay answered by a low bow, delighted that he 
had anything to forgive in a case» where the odds were 
so much against him. 

" For you, Rosalia/' continued the knight, *'I thank 
you for your gift." He pressed her hand. " Fare- 
well, — and sometimes in your prayers remember the 
poor Chevalier Bayard." 

** It is not said how long aRer the event just de- 
tailed, the Chevalier received his death- wound in one 
of those fatal skirmishes with the army of the Con- 
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federates, which attended the retreat of the French 
troops. But as he sat bleeding on the ground^ his 
back placed against a tree, and his hce according to 
his own directions, turned towards the enemy, with no 
other companion remaining than his ^cnyer, it may be 
supposed that the remembrance of this morning', was 
not the least consoling, which presented itself to the 
mind of the dying hero. 



The third juryman having concluded his story, 
-which was listened to with much attention, there was 
a general call for the song, with which after a few 
moments recollection, he complied as follows : < — 

I. 

Oh, weeds will haunt the loveliest scene, 

The summer sun ean see, 
And clouds will sometimes rise between. 

The truest friends that be ! 
And thoughts unkind may come perchance. 

And haply words of blame. 
For pride is man's inheritance. 

And frailty is his name. 
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II. 

Yet while I tread thig leafy yale. 
That nuned thine infancy. 
And hear in erery passing gale, 

A whiapered sound of thee. 
My nighted boaom wakes anew, 

To feeling's genial ray. 
And each dark mist on memory's view 
Melts into light away. 
III. 
The flowers that deck this shaded spot. 

Low, lovely and obscure. 
Were like the joys thy friendship brought, 

Delicious, calm and pure. 
Now faded is their genial glow, 

And changed their simple hue. 
Ah I must it e'er be mine to know. 
Their type is faded too ! 
IV. 
Yet should those well remembered hours. 

Return to me no more. 
And like those cull'd and faded flowers, 

Their day of life be o'er* 
In memory's fragrant shrine conceal'd, 

A sweeter scent they give, 
Than aught the world again can yield. 
Or 1 again receive. 
N 5 
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It was admitted by all preseot, that the third juror 
had fulGlled all the conditions of the commoD agree- 
ment without rendering himself liable to any demand 
on his purse. The call next passed to the fourth 
juror, who afler some hesitation took from his lips the 
cigar with which he had been r^^aling himself, and 
after indulging in a preliminary draught of the gener- 
ous ale which stood beside him commenced the fol- 
lowing narrative. 
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" Tell, why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inumed 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again ! What may this mean ?" 

^ Hamlbt, Act I. Scene Ir. 
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There was no happier man in the wide world> than 
Phelim O'Rourke, from the longest day he could remem- 
ber, until that on which he was married, and alas, that 
we should have to record it, no one so miserable ever 
ailer. His fate was the more pitiable, that he was 
unusually cautious in entering on a state which was 
to Gx the good or evil fortune of his future life. He 
did not embrace it as a mere boy, he was verging fast 
beyond manhood at the time, he had known the object 
of his choice from childhood, and he devoted a fortnight 
of deep contemplation to the affair before shrovetide. 
But afler the inextricable knot was tied, the grounds 
upon whiqh his unfortunate attachment rested, proved 
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befood sit conception ansubttaslial. The gay gvcri 
humour of little Antjr O'Donoel, the tender I«xA, lie 
glad welcome and above ail the winning obseqiuoa*- 
nesa of manner, which liret caught his heart, ooe bf 
one, faded, like fairy gifts away, in the person of Mn- 
(yRourke, until at the end of five or six montlis. he 
began almost to call in question, the (act of ibeir 
having ever had any eiislence. He sometimes thought 
(o himself, that he must have been juggled by witch- 
craft, or his tmaginaiion deluded by ronie love potiOD, 
perhaps privately administered by Anty. When he 
went from home in the morning, instead of the fond 
farewell look, which, in his young fancy, he imagined 
would daily follow him to his early labour, he had to 
endure the frowning glances of his helpmate, and her 
oft repeated charges about his tarrying out after work 
time; for the Joyous welcome home, he niel a reception 
that would have augured a change for the worse, in 
the wife of Rip Van Winklel and for the fond anxi- 
ety lo please in their frequent communings, a total 
disregard to every wish of his heart, and a determii| 
resolution to have every thing her own way. 
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Phelim was happily for himself, of a very elaslic 
temperament. If he was easily depressed by his evil 
fortune, he was also easily elated when his better star 
seemed to be in the ascendant ; and perhaps if the 
settled cloudiness of Anty's countenance, had been 
ever so rarely visited with a gleam of sunshine, he 
might have considered his fate, though a very che- 
quered one, as not quite insupportable. But the 
season of her ilt-humour sat in atler wedlock like a 
polar night lo the northern mariner, long and hopeless 
and with no promise of a future daj~. " I have heard 
tell," he u^ed to niutler to himself, in his moments of 
bitterness, " of a woman's leading a man the life of a 
dog, but sure a dog has a fine life of it compared to 
mine. He's up with the sun. delighting himself wirh 
his sports in the grassy fields, and there's no living 
eye takes envy at his amusement ; he gets his mess 
in peace in the chimney corner, twice in the day, with- 
oi' trouble, and he sleeps like a kitten, by the 
reside all night, without dnunin or startin as 1 do, 

mken of the day's doens ; if he gets an odd kick or 
in, he knows tis'nt out of any ill wilt, and it 
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doeEn't dwell on his mind a minute after the pain is 
gone; and if he hears a tongue equal to Anty'g, tis'ot 
eipecl«d he'll understand it. Oh ! mo leare I the 
of a dog is a fine life. " 

Time, which il is said wears down the edge of the 
sharpest evil, did very little in his weary course for 
Phelim O'Rourke. when the cholera suddenly reached 
his neighbourhood, and committed awful havoc in every 
direction. There was the greatest consleritation 
throughout llie district, and the visitation was met 
every one in fear aad trembling, except by those 
whom misery had already stript death of his terrors. 
Phelim could not be altogether placed among the 
latter class, nor said to be wholly devoid of apprehen- 
sion, yet anticipating some respite lo his torments, 
from ihe very natural hope, that Anty's temper would 
be mollified by the universal panic, he was much less 
depressed than the multitude. Even a furtive smile 
might be sometimes delected playing about his mot 
on the announcement of some new and appalling strc 
of the destroyer, when he observed the smooth 
pallid fear overspreading the brow of his partner. 
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ilence, sudden as the paUy arresting her conver- 
I sation. It st length unfortunately attracted Amy's 
I notice, and as may be conjectured, convinced from 
that moment, that he was relicitaling himself on the 
prospect of her seizure with the disease.'her rage knew 
) bounds. Every thrill or start of terror she ex- 
perienced, as the danger encreaaed about her, fumiaheil 
new ground for suspicion ! his very looks were watch- 
ed, and examined with a metaphysical aculeness. and 
the faintest expression traced home to its iniquitous 
source, until all his anticipations, of even temporary 
I repose, were buried in the darkest disappointment, the 
I spring by which he thought to lie down for awhile and 
I drink the sweet waters of contentment, pouring out 
I for him only new draughts of bitterness. 

When we mention that Ave years had already rolled 
1 over the heads of this ill-starred pair, and they were 
I itill living in one house, and partaking of the same 
[ meals in so decorous a manner, as to keep their domes- 
I tic agreements in some degree hidden from the public, 
[ it will be admitted that Pholim was a man of the most 
. enduring patience. With whatever amount however, 
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of Christian resignation, he snflemJ this sort of Ufe, 
he could not nlwa^g avoid indicnlions or peevishness 
and veXHiion al his Int. He vras ol^en heard to say, 
" I witth toHeavpn I <iv*s taken offnt once be the aicW- 
n«s(, and 'twould be nn ense to me," eometJTnes indeed, 
it tnuil be confessed, another alternative (boated dtmlj 
in the perspective, when his wicked angel whispered 
the question in his ear. " would n't it answer as well 
Phelim, if i I took off little Anty." His belter feelings 
nevertheless always |disrounlenanced those evil sug- 
gestion*', as well as the contingreni results of SDch.«n 
occurrence, which liis busy iniBgination was ever 
lo disport in when permitted lo go at large. 

It happened one morning, as they were sitting 
breakfast, that they heard a cry next door, 
minutes after a person ran in and informed them, 
the woman who lived there, and her three childrei 
been carried off by the cholera in the night, It 
the discoDsulale husband alone in the worldi 
O'Rourke's eye, after she had recovered frot 
shock which the first announcement of the ix\ 
occasioned, fixed itself instinctively on Phelinii 
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fUgain she saw or faticiecl she saw, instead of the na- 
fairal expreBston of countenance at such awrul ac- 
counts, a Bhruuded delight beaming In his looks, which 
Was very badly concealed iti^his awkward semblance ol' 
sympathy for the sufferers, Her ire was instantly 
kindled, and afler a pause of a Tew minutes during 
which she was endeavouring to subdue the up- 
bursting violence into, what fhe hoped might even for 
I its newness prove more cutting, ft bitter irony she 
M)Served. 
h " Pleasant news this fine mornen Misther O'Rourke ; 
tbe loss of so many poor innocent craythurs at a 
nreep ia enough to delight the heart of any one !" 

" What do you mane be that Anty returned Phelini, 
'twould be a strange bizness, if I wasnt sorry for poor 
Davy in his trouble V 

Trouble enough ! retorted Anty, I b'lieve you'd 
give a ihri&e to be in his case, for all, 'twould be the 
glory of your heart, you murthering crocodile, if the 
sickness come into us to day, and that" you saw meda- 
cently laid under the sod in the even. 1 know your 
thoughts you villian, for all your long faces, I know 
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bow jou laugh in your heart wiihin, when you h 
of a poor woman dying, hopen it may come to i 
turn at last ; but I'll disappoint you ; i 
of Heaven, 1 lell you, I'll disappoint yon 

Phelin) in vain protested against these accusations, 
and much more lo the same purport passed betwen 
them, until the dispute reached a pilch, that he found 
by experience, it was not safe it should long mainlain. 
He accordingly struck hia colours and was hanging 
his head, after his usual fashion, in profound bUence, 
waiting for the storm to subside, when the suddenness 
of that occurrence caught his attention and lookin 
into his wife's face, he thought he observed it s 
gularly pale and grave. She was evideolly struggling'* 
with some sudden terror, and on recovering her speech 
ivhich she did at once, from the moment she : 
Fhelim Bx hia looks upon her, she exclaimed : 

You have your wish you murtberer, if ''tis 
good to you, but 'lis your bad angel done iL If you 
had'nt sold yourself ihe wicked longing couldn't thriv§, 
with you." 
' " What's the matter nowl!" answered 
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••I'm cifT," cried Anfy, "'that's all — run for the 
(riesl — run 1 lei! you, and take your eyes oiF of me.'" 
"£roh, what's the matter darlen," asked the hus- 
band again with as strong an expression of anxiety 
Fhe could summon up. 

" Don't, darlen me you villin," returned Anty, " I'm 
off and you know it — tis all your doens — tis out of the 
passion you put me into I ^t it — my death vill be at 
lOtir door." 
i'*Got what, avourneen V 

-" Lave off your palaveren again, and get me the 
priest. Oh ! the Lord help me. I'm off I believe — 
the cramp— the cramp, I'm done for in earnest — rub 

IM — rub me — will any one get me the priest V 
P'Phelim now clearly aavr that she was getting the 
pbolera, for while i>he was speaking, her voice began 
B. grow hoarse and whispering, her face became 
Rueish and shrunk to hnlf its usual sine, her eyes 
wre sinking in her head, like those of a wasted 
iBDrpse, and a cold sweat was oozing out from every 
pore. Rub me you vagabond, if there's any compas- 
eion left for your poor murthered wife, Oh my leg — 
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my l«g — rub tat — w«»'t *af woe rub to o - lhef» 
ihere — higher up— oh my Toot— the uther loot— mW 
I ^1 ihe piiesl stall, Oheelen. " 

A wcHiian happening lu come tn al the moment, at- 
iracled by her cries, (he astounded husband left hts 
wife, in her care, aAc) daned off for the priest. We 
shall not venture to analyse his reSeclions by the way. 
■tor o0er a conjecture as lo their nature. It b snflia' 
ent to say, that by the lime he 'reached Father Mc 
Mahon'g residence his countenance had attained a very 
< length, and be was not wanting in a due 

igree oT impalience, to hurry back with the worthy 
ntan. They left the door togelher. and tlioagh ibe 
priest was mounted very tolerably, and pushed on, as 
urgency, Rt reiher a rapid rate, he was 
far oulslripl ly the anxious Phelim who stood again 
by poor Anly'e side, tiefore it could have been thought 
possible for him, to traverse »nch a distance. 

The neighbours n'ere at Ihe time holding a c»bsuU 
tation in an anti-chamber, to determine what waa Ih 
best course to be pursued with her. 

" Take her to Ihe Hospital al once," soys ont, wbo 
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K'lfaoughc the farther and the sooner she was removed 

II his own domecile the better. 

' 'Tis the best way," snys a second, "for she's a 
I gone woman if there isn't something done for her in a 

" GciDe or not gone," exclaimed a third, who proved 
kio l>e a sister of Anty's, " she'll Dever set fool in the 
Hospital. I'll not have her pisened be the Docthors 
■«ny way.'"^ 

"Indeed "tis seldom they're throublesome afther 

Minen out of (heir hands," olnerved a pedlar who stood 

jKetening in the crond, ''they're the quieter for visiting 

n ever afiher to niy knowledge." 

" Thrue for him, faix," cried another, " maoy's the 

' £ne young boy or girl 1 see go in to 'em stout and 

I ruddy, and come out in the niorncn with their feel 

foremost." 

" Eyeh, don't be runnen 'em down ihnt way,'' ob- 

■served a little tailor, who had obtained some reputation 

it, " they're not bo bad after alt; go into 'em 

Lever so bare or naked and they never fails to send you 

^Ut with a new wooden jacket and steel buttons 1" 
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' Br tte ^1 iiBHiM' ROno) the pelba; " *«■_ 
etel Thn» Me tw aHrr a( H ■ 
wrfr, Md W(c fi« em It*"*' •ad i 
«dp*«otW«wU maHaftfaooUe. Hit? ibM 
Mwpation, mkI twiytrtirif, and tanoi us oat to 
■Urf« no the hi^ iwii (17 vhat tkaj call the boUm- 
nofs I'd, and ihej llwied the IhiinhBifl. mm) even 
hanging lUelf, sod t'*na to 00 poquM. So Uwy 
med up tb«r mindf at Ust to rid the coudUj of us 
be piteoiog ui like vanuin, and when the cbolen 

they Luck advantage of the IJocihors lo da,j| 
be wayur curen, unknownst to u^." 
" Sue thai why !" ejaculaled severaL 
" 'Tii a gooi hundred pounds to 'em at any 1 
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every poor soul they put out of pain/' continued the 
pedlar. 

A low ** Dheelen !" (God help us.) was heard from 
the crowd. 

The priest had now arrived^ and seeing Mrs. 
O'Rourke in such a deplorable way that there was not 
a moment to be lost, recommended strongly, that she 
should be at once removed to the Hospital. He met 
however, perhaps in comtequence of the pedlars com- 
munication, with more opposition than he expected, 
especially from Anty's sister, a Mrs. Judy O'Leary, 
of whom we have before made mention. He at length 
thought it better to refer the dispute to Phelim as the 
fittest person to give a final decision on the subject. 

^' ril take the advice of Father Mac/' cried Phelim 
in a melancholy tone, '* he's the be^t judge, and more- 
over I have a great opinion of the Docthors.'' Phelim 
had been attentively listening to the pedlars account 
of them. 

^* I tell you Phelim/' roared Judy, ** if you take 
her there, she^ll never come out of it a living woman !" 

VOL. I o 
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. '* The will of God be done !" replied Phelim, " how 
can we help it.** 

** Be not putting her in there, you neygiir,'' ex- 
claimed the indignant sister, ">« it to get rid of her 
you want '" 

The priest, perceiving that the difierence of opinion 
between the parties was likely to increase, interposed 
before it reached a climax, and demanded of Judy, 
what she meant by insinuating such imputations 
against the Hospital, where respectable medical gentle- 
men were risking their lives night and day, amidst the 
most shocking scenes, in the hope of rescuing even a 
few lives from the pestilence. 

" Eyeh 1 the notorious thieves of the earth,*' return- 
ed Judy, "tisn't for nothing they're doen it, and as for 
recoveren people, arnH the Hospitals open now as good 
as a fortnight, and for the hundred that come out in 
coffins, there isn*t one yet come out in his clothes !*' 

Phelim heaved a deep sigh. 

" My good woman,*' observed the priest^ " this is all 
a foolish prejudice. The disease is a dreadful one 
and people must die of it wherever they are, but in- 
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dependent of any other consideration, I think the 
safety of the "^ neighbourhood should be considered : 
there will be danger of the sickness extending itself, if 
the poor creature is left here." 

" I'll take care of her myself," answered Judy, " if 
she's left, and no one else need come near her." 

** No, no, Judy a lanive," exclaimed Phelim a little 
alarmed, *' 1*11 not have you or the neighbourhood in 
danger by any means. No, no, avourneen, ]*d sooner 
suffer any loss," and he wiped his eye with the skirt of 
his coat, '' Vd sooner suffer any loss, than have the 
sickness spreading about like wild-fire, as it will, if 
poor Anty's left here." 

''Thrue for you Phelim," responded the alarmed 
crowd, '' tVill be through every house on the road 
before mornen, if she*s not taken to the Hospital.'* 

" They'll be but few of us left to tell it, I'm afeerd," 
said Phelim, '< May Heaven protect us !" 

As the sense of the meeting ran entirely with Phe- 
lim on the necessity of poor Anty*s removal, it was in 
\ain that the persevering Judy still held out, and en- 
deavoured to convince them that she would so contrive 

o 2 
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lo nune-lend her sisWr, u locnt or all communicatioQ 
witfa ihoM residing diout her. It wm carried bj 
iicclain4tion that f he should be taken off to the Hospi- 
lal, and the cholera cot having been •unimoned lo tbe 
spot, she vaa laid into it, in a stale, that wilhoat 
iiiiicli aid from the DoctvrB. gave a Tair promise of faer 
never revisiting her little home again. Phelim folIoW' 
I'd, slowly and with a dcjecteii look, in the vske o( tbe 
rotmen, and they mil soon disappeared fram tbe synt- 
palhrzing eye» or Ihe aniiou* and apprehensive crowd. 
He returned to his cabin alone, and ai David wept 
for hii son while he was yet living, biit became re- 
signed when hope and anxiety were alike over, so 
Phelim ^ieved for little Anty throughout the day, 
shedding abundance of (ears, but at night, when a 
messenger arrived directing him lo bring a coffin lo lh« 
Hospital, the fountain of his sorrows became dried up. 
'■ If 1 was to weep for a hundred yearp," he observed, 
" sure '(wouldn't bring her back again to me, poor 
thing ! 'lis only flying 'in the face of Heaven not la 
submit to my misfortune like a christian; th 
knowing how soon it may be my own turn." 
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cordingly aliendL-d m ihe HoRjiital gali- wiih a becom- 
ing spirit and having- delivered in ihe colfin, received 
it in his car from ihu hands of the porter and cotmen 
again, freighted with ihe reiriains or Mn Amy 
O'Rourke, as was testified by the chalk inscription on 
the cover. He ini mediately proceeded to the burying 
ground, accompanied by the Hospital grave-digger, 
with whoBe solitary assistance she was consigned to 
her last resting place. 

Death was a mailer of too cocnnion occurrence in 
rhese days, lo leave that deep or permanent gloom 
after il, which it is sure to do where its visits, as in 
ordinary limes, are but few and far between. Itxiivi- 
dual distress, however great, seetneil of small amounr, 
even in the estimatioa of the sufferer, while the pesti- 
lence was still laying life waste in every direction 
about him. When at the end of gome ten or 6rteen 
days il at length quitted Phelim's neighbourhood, lo 
hunt for prey in some new _or untouched district, his 
misfortune was but an old and ordinary one in public 
remembrance. He had indeed cesGed lo grieve on the 
subject himself, though the .image of poor Anty, he 




declared. Mill haunted his mind, and, however long he 
lived, cuuld never be eflaced from his memory. This 
auertion, however, very soon cime to be doubted bv 
his acquaintances. The living picture of IVIagsy 
Fitxgerald, a blooming girt who lived in his vicinKy, 
wfti seen loo Treifuently by his side, to permit the 
supposition that a rival from among the dead could 
occupy any very permanent place in hi!i rmogi nation. 
The irulh ^af, thiit within three weeks arrer his 
Inie losB, Phelim was once more over head and ears in 
love. Me had forvotten, or ceased to think of all hij 
troubles and disappointments, and of bucIi i 
materials is the human heart made up, hi 
were as fondly and utterly given away i 
Rttauhtnent as if he had never loved or been dec 
by .onmn. 

Fortune, however, xeemed now fully dispon 
make him amends for the long period of her des 
His days passed on in uninterrupted dreams < 
light, hia nights in refreshing slumbers, and tht 
welcomed the golden morning with a song less t 
The blissful period that was to complete his haj 
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nag at lenglh lised, and day afler day, the rosy^rooled 
hours kept whispering as ihey passed of ihe joys that 
were approaching, liiil alas for poor humanity ! how 
uncertain are Its hopes 1 how fleeting its enjoyments! 
on the very eve of the wedding, a friend broke the 
dreadful secret to him, that it was generally rumoured 
through the country Mrs. Anty O'Rourke was still 
alive! Phelim sprung three feet from his stool at the 
announcement, clapping his hands and exclaiming, 
" murther t" as he came to the ground. On recovering 
his recollection, however, snd calminga Utile, he totally 
denied the possibility of such an occurrence, described 
minutely his having himself received the coQin con- 
taining her remains from the porter, and his having 
buried it beneath three feet of earth with the assist- 
ance of the grave-digger. That ihey even rolled a 
great rock over ihe spot afierivards, which no unaided 
effort could roll ofi' again, so thai, admitting 
Ich an absurdity as her returning to life afler inter- 
tiit, there was no possible way by which she could 
extricate herself from the grave, lie partly salistied 
his informant by these explanations, but by' no means 
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tboc^ pcrifrctlj ai a loKlo kcoobi iiar iL "^i— ImwIj 
It vat Mid, hftJ actnallj fees and ipak« to 
tkoufti rcfions at gjoniH&eM, evci? daj fiod 
tjoii, tjus one cane too Bai-aprofMia, to be trenlcd vitk 
peried iodiflefeoce. Be p oiidcigd aad cnqiiirBii» aad 
poodefed agaio. uDtil the sobject took sock eatiie 
pcwtfMinn of hit aiad, that he lek be could neitber 
rest nor sleep oDtil hehadhisdoobcscleared up m one 
waj or another. He acoonbngij cane lo ibe reaohi- 
tiOD of visitiog the hospital, and ioiestigatiiig ibe malter 
most minatelj. 

On arhTiDg at the gate, he liAed the knocker with 
palpitating heart, feeling that his fate depended od the 
decision of the next few moments. The porter ap- 
peared and demanded his business. 

" Will you tell me, if you please/' answered Phe- 
lim, " do you remember a woman of the name of 
Anty 0*Rourke, that 1 brought in here sick of the 
cholera, a little time ago/ 

" I do, well,^ returned the porter. 

** What became of her.** 
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** She was discharged^ cured about three weeks 
ago. 

"Cured!" ejaculated Phelim, his jaw dropping and 
his eyes dilating hke saucers."* 

" Iss to be sure, fdo you think we never cure 
any one," returned the porter, with an air of offended 
dignity. 

** I dont mane that/' faltered Phelim, but my — my 
— my wife." 

" Oh, ho ! she was your wife, was she ?" " why 
then I never see one take the recovery of his wife so 
much to heart before," 

" She's dead, I tell you,*' cried Phelim, ** 'tis a mistake 
of yours — you — you yourself put her corpse in the 
coffin for me, five weeks ago, and gev it into my own 
two hands at this very doore, dont you remember here 
at this doore? do agra, try to remember — 'tis as true as 
daylight." 

*' I dont remember any sitch thing," answered the 
porter. , 

*' Oh murther, " exclaimed Phelim striking his 
hands against his forehead. 

o 5 
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" May-be," continued the porter, ** I gev you some 
one else in a mistake." 

<' Oh rourther 1*^ roared Pbelim again, as with hands 
still pressed to his forehead, he moved backwards and 
forwards before the gate, stamping the ground vehe- 
mently at every step. 

*' Faix, it sometimes happens us, for all/' continued 
the porter, ** when there's a great number of 'em goes off 
in the night. The names are pinned on 'em when 
they're thrun in the dead house, but sometimes they 
slips off again you know, and then we're all at a dead 
loss, not knowen one from another, so no wondther a 
mistake should happen — some one else's wife I giv 
you I suppose ! 

Phelim upon whom some new light seemed to be 
breaking during this explanation, now started out of 
his reverie, and catching the porters hand with eager- 
ness, exclaimed, ** Tell me one thing now like an honest 
man, and may the heavens be your bed as you tell me 
trul}^ do ye ever have two people of the same name 
in the hospital at the same time. 

" Eyeh ! plague on 'em for names ! to be sure we do. 
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almost every day — there's no pleasing the people at 
all 'count of the bother we have with the way they're 
christened all Paddy's or Davey's or Mary's orPeggy^s 
till we cant tell one from another; but death and age, 
man," continued the porter suddenly elevating his 
voice, "why do you squeeze my hand that way." 

** I did*nt mane any offence by it, avourneen", res- 
ponded Phelim, " I'd be sorry to hurt a hair o' your 
head, but I have one question more to put to you. 
What sort of a woman was it be the name of Anty 
O'Rourke, that you turned out cured ?" 

" A handy little skeleton of a creature then, that 
no cholera could kill — one that the world couldn't 
plaze — scold — scolding always, and with looks that 
ud freeze a turnip when anybody venthured to ans- 
wer her." 

Phelim's heart sunk within him again : he summon- 
ed courage however to continue the investigation. 

^'^E'then, do you know at all, did she get much 
medicine from the Docthers ?" 

'^She couldn't be got to taste as much as a drop for 
any of 'em," replied the porter. 
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" Lord iielp us/' ejaculated Phelim with a doepai^ 

** But bow is ity" said the porter, " now I thii^L od 
it» if she was your wife, that she didn't go home to 
you." 

^'Thrue for you/' answered Phelim rubbing his 
hands and brightening up at a thought which had 
never occurred to him before. '* What is it I'm thiok- 
ing of at all ; sure if she and I -were on the IbiiDg 
airth, she'd find me out in half the time. The power av 
the world ud hardly keep her from me, for three whole 
weeks, that is, if she had her walk and her five senses. 
I'm the rail fool and not to recollect that at wanst. 
No ! no ! poor ooman, she's dead and buried long 
enough to keep quiet for my day at any rate : sure I 
helped to make the grave and throw the earth on her 
myself!'' 

** ril be bail then, she has the good winter's coat of 
it," observed the porter smiling, " you wouldn't like to 
let the frost to her, poor thing !'* 

** Eyeh ! no matter," returned Phelim, " tis equal how 
we lie, when it comes to that with us, but I'm obleeged 
to you for your information entirely, a good evenen." 
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" Safe home lo 3'ou Misther O'Rourke" cried the porter 
the smile siill playing abuut his mouth, " and if 1 hear 
BDythin of Anly'a stirren about, I'll not fail to come 
with the news to you." 

Fhetim quickened his pace, and pretended not to 
hear, muttering however when he reached a aullicienl 
distance to vent his feelings with impunity, " wisha 
asy enough it is with you, that haven't chick nor child, 
nor any thing but your own four bones lo ihrouble 
you ; may-be when you marry, you'll not have your 
Jokes so ready, and faix when you do, all the harm I 

Pih jou, ie a wife equal to Anty." 
On arriving at home, Phelim recovered his spirits 
and made every preparation for the wedding. AAer 
trying on a new suit of clothes which was made for 
him by a Limerick tailor, titling himself with a shining 
Caroline hat, and reviewing his figure, with due par- 
ticularity, in a broken piece of a mirror which he had 
neatly set in polished ash, he spent the evening at the 
bride's. To such as have loved it is needless lo tell 
did not return home until the moon vras going 
est, and that he ihen lay down on bis humble 
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bed to pass away the time in chiding the lazy hours, 
that one by one came slowly to his pillow to tell him 
of the approaching morning. 

At last came the joyous wedding day^and with if, from 
far and near, the guests came gathering to the merry 
house of the bride. The weather was unpropitions 
for the morning had set in with wind and rain in all 
the gloom of beginning winter, but the barn, in which 
for the sake of increased room, the company were as- 
sembled, was defended by a thick coating of thatch 
from the power of the slorm, and a roaring fire blazing 
at the upper end, gave a fair guarantee against the 
influence of the cold. The wedding baked meats were 
set forth, the bagpipes had struck up a merry air, and 
the priest had already taken his place at the head of 
the banqueting table, when a loud knocking was heard 
at the door, and a poor woman, wrapped in a cloak, 
who sought shelter from the weather was admitted to 
a seat by the fireside. The occurrence was too com- 
mon to occasion much observation, and the feast 
proceeded. Great and fearful was the destruction on 
every hand, and stunning was the noise of the de- 
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lighted mullilutle. After the meats and other auli- 
filanlial elements of the enlerlaininent had disappeared 
and a becoming time was allowed for discusBing the 
punch, they all arose at a signal n-om the priest, and a 
little circle was formed at the upper end of the apart- 
ment, in the centre of which he placed himself, wiih 
Phelim and Maggy before him. The important cere- 
nionj was now about to tnke place which was 1o make 
ihem happy for ever, and sn anxious silence reigned 
throughout the room, broken only by the whisper of 
»ome of the elders to one another, or ihe suppressed 
tiller of «ome sly maiden, at Ihe bashful bearing of 
the bride. Just a^ the priest took tlie book, a loud 
cough was heard from the stranger. No one took 
notice of it except Phelim ; but as soon as he heard 
it, he started as if he had been electrified and let fall 
Maggy's hand from hh own. Then looking towards 
the fire-place where the old woman was silling, a cold 
shirering come over him, and large drops of perspira- 
tion hung glistening on his forehead. 

" What's the matter with you dariin." exclaimed 
Maggy, terrified at the change which came over 
him. 
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" Nothing ocliree," replied the bridegroom, "* but a 
weakoess that come upQti me, when I heerd that 
cough frtHTi the iod of the room, it ivas so like the 
sound oC one, that I was once used fo, but that 
iwver be heard in this world again." 

Scarcely had he altered the wordB when 
cough resounded in the ^atne direclion, and again" 
tudden terror seized upon Pheliui, his teeth began lo 
chatter, htH limbs lo tremble, and he kept looking ap 
towHrds the lire-place like one that was rairj-etrkken. 

" Heaver purl«ct us !" he ejaculated in a flunt 
whisper to himseir. 

■' Phelim — Phelim, honey I" cried Siaggy dreadf^ 
alarmed. 

"Sure," muttered he, heedless uf the 
bride and gazing vacantly in the one direclion,^ 
berried her with my own two hands!" 

"What ails you Phelim?" exclaimed ihe priest, 
ijig him by the shoulder, to arouse him out of the i 
which seemed to oppress him, " are you ill ! or« 
all this strange proceeding about." 

" I'm not well indeed, your reverence," replied Phelim 
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levering himeeir, " 1 don know what's the matler, liul 
Bte sure I'll be quite well when Ihis business is over. 



(ixed 
^^ to hi 
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He took Maggy's hand ugain, and ihe priest pro- 
but when Phelim commenced to repeal ihc 

itomary words after him, " I tahe thee Margaret 
Fitzgerald for my wedded wife," his eyes instinctively 
dxed itself on the little woman at the Gre-place. when 
to his utter horror he saw her slowly rising from her 
il and throwing back the cloak from her bead, (urn 
lund to the company. A general scream acknow- 
ledged the presence of Mrs, Anty O'Rourke ! She 
settled her look steadily on Phelim and walked slowly 
towards him. He staggered back two or three steps and 
would have fallen, had he not been supported by those 
about him. Her person seemed to grow taller as she 
advanced — her countenance more ferocious than he had 
ever seen it, and she was struggling with suppressed 
pas»on to such a degree as for some moments to im- 
pede her utterance. When her feelings at length 
found vent in words, she shook her clenched fist at 
him, at once relieving the party from all suspense as 
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to her spectral character. ** You viilian/' she ex- 
claimed, Tou thought you got rid of me — did joa I 
Yuu thought you had three feet of the sckI over me, 

aod that you might get on wid your pranks as yon 
pleased yourself, but 1*11 spoil your divarsion for you. 
I'll trait you wid a wife, so 1 will, you unnatural dog. 
Your darlen indeed (curtsying to Maggy )« Your 
Maggy achree. So ma'am — ^hem. Nothen ud satisfy 
you but to be Mrs. O'Rourke, Mrs. 0*Roarke enagh ! 
Why you unmoral, unproper character would you 
have the man marry two wives ? would you have hini 
scandalize the whole country ? Oh you rail Turk (to 
Phelim) 1 have been watching every turn of you, 
these three weeks back ; Tve seen your doens — ^your 
coorten and dearen and drinken. What's become av 
the pig you hangman ? the pig that I reared from a 
bonnive wid my own hands. Yes, two hands — look at 
em — not so white as Maggy's may-be, but belonging 
to Mrs. O'Rourke for all that, thankee. Where's my 
pig again you born villin V* 

Poor Phelim somewhat aroused by the fury of this 
attack endeavoured to collect his scattered senses and 
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get out of so awkward a business as decently as he 
could, but the greater his anxiety to appease her in- 
dignation, the longer his explanations — the more ab- 
ject his apologies — the higher Anty*s wrath mounted, 
until at length in the climax of a violent 6t, she fell on 
the floor perfectly insensible. 

The interest was now suddenly changed* The feel- 
ings of the party, which a moment before ran altoge- 
ther in Phelim^s favour, now set back in a returning 
tide of pity for the unfortunate Anty. All was anxiety 
and readiness to assist her, and no effort suggested for 
her recovery was left untried. Water was splashed 
in her face, feathers burnt under her nose, and 
attempts were even made at opening a vein by a skil- 
ful farrier who happened to be among the guests, but 
every thing they ventured to do for her relief proved 
for a time fruitless. While the crowd was still pres- 
sing round her, Phelim lay in a chair by the fire-side, 
overcome with suspense and agitation, but after the 
lapse of some twenty or thirty minutes, suspecting 
from various exclamations which reached him, from 
time to time, from the group around his wife, that 





htft. to tacr 6oor, ke 
■ffinitig aad « a gentle 

^ Ito't tft« a portr bMMV DBrr r* 

" Tbe qojf cft f ever wtem m bt Ihvb 
plica iHwr, "-fbe'ft owb^ to I bcirve.* 

** We noftt have a Doedior, I>avj,'' re j t M iB d tkt 
biubaiicl, ejeiog hit friend with tiie saoK inccnt Ink. 

*' Ejeh ! pb^ue od 'en for Docthon, had'nt tWj 
her ooder their hands before ?*" 

'* The J wem^t to blame any way D^TJ* *be ger em 
no (Air pby either for death or recovery. Tbe porter 
U>ulcJ me the would^nt taste a dhrop of their medicines 
if they were to flay her alive for it." 

** 'Twas like her cuteness," observed Davy. 

** Well, but listen to me/' continued Phelim, and 
strxiping over, he muttered something into the ear of 
hifi friend. 

** No better on Ireland ground," exclaimed Davy, 
slapping his hands in approval of the communication, 
'* a kind tender-hearted man that never keeps poor 
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craythurs long in pain. Oh ! begannies he's the real 
Docthor.'' 

" Away with you then, arragal/' cried Phelim, I hear 
her voice getten stronger, offer him any money, run, 
aroo ! oh ! mavrone V* 

'* Where's Davy going ?" enquired the priest as he 
saw him hastily leaving the door. 

*' Sending him off for the Docthor, I am your re- 
verence," answered Pheiim, " for Til never let her set 
foot in the hospital again. They neglected her there 
entirely, them rogues of nurse-tenders, and so Til have 
her attended at home now, where she'U be med take 
every whole happerth the Docthor ordbers for her.'^ 

'^ YouVe an honest and a sensible man Pheiim 
observed the Priest, and I admire your behaviour very 
much in all this strange business. I'm glad to find, too, 
yoa*re not giving way to that foolish and wicked pre- 
judice against the Docthors which has been so preva- 
lent since the Cholera commenced." 

" I'd be sorry to undervalue the gentlemen your re- 
verence,'' returned Pheiim, ^* sure, what ud I do at all 
now without 'em, and poor Anty is so bad. I wonder 
is there any chance for her V* 
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^ Vcrr btUe I kmr Phelioi : it appears ike m 
apop&ectic tttack.*' 

*- If li aojrthio^ of a lingenn^ diiaae jour leie- 
rcooe,'^ oootinned the hotbaod io a Ikltcni^ tone. 

** Not at all*" replied the Prieat, ^ it ia genenlljt 
Terr f oddeo ooe.*' 

** Owe ! oTe ! the poor crajlhar ! I believe sbe*s a 
gone voman/' obsenred Phelim again, eoqairiagly. 

** Indeed I fear so,^ answered the priest^ '^ unless 
the LKictor can do something (or her.** 

A* he spoke DaTjr came running in ; the Doctor 
followed at a more dignified pace. He had met with 
him by good fortune a few perches from the cabio 
and immediately secured his attendance. 

On examining the patient, the Doctor shook his 
head despondingly. 

" A bad case,'' he half muttered to himself, ^ a had 
case ! too far gone for medicine !" 

** Thry something, your honour,'* exclaimed Phelim 
earnestly, ** She was as bad or worse before and 8he 
recovered of it." 

^* Not so bad as she is now,'' replied the Doctor 
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despondingly. ** However, I must do the best I can/' 
and writing a' few words on a scrap of paper, he direct- 
ed Phelim to take it to the Dispensary, where he 
would get two powders, one of which he was to give 
his wife as soon as ever he returned, and the second at 
five o'clock, if she lived so long. 

The people cast ominous looks at one another, as 
he concluded, and the Doctor and priest departed to- 
gether. Davy meantime started off afresh for the 
medicine, and as soon as he get back, took care to see 
it administered strictly as the Doctor ordered. At ten 
minutes to five precisely, Mrs. Anty O'Rourke took 
her departure for another world. 

" She's dead !" whispered Davy, as he laid his hand 
on Phelims shoulder, who was hanging drowsily over 
the dying embers on the hearthstone. 

** Dead !" ejaculated Phelim, springing from his seat, 
as if half astounded at the news, ** dead all out is she 
Davy r 

** Dead as a doornail," returned Davy, and tis just 
on the stroke of five !" 

" Think o' that Davy,*' uttered Phelim faintly, and 
squeezed the hand of his friend. 
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" Fail he was very exact in bis business," rejoiMd 
his com|>aaion eignificAtitlT, " Oh mo ieare ! they're 
the dmries Tor Docthors !" 

** Say nothen Dutj — say nothen," observed ihs 
widower, " sure lie iVid as he was taught at the udi- 
varsily. He was a kind nnn, so he was. and Fit not 
forget it to him," 

Piielitn was as good as his word ; the week after the 
decease and funeral of poor Anty, he had llie doctor 
inritsd tu another wedding feast at which the affair 
between himself and the blooming Maggy iras ma- 
cludcd without any farther interruption, and be was 
ever after his most intrepid defender when any of the 
old women in his neighbourhood ventured to tamper 
with his reputation. He ivas indeed oAen heard to 
declare, " he'd go lo the world's end for the '. 
— do anything for him — anything in life — but takeil 
medicine. 



Having concluded his tale, greatly to the regret.' 
his hearers, who were much interested in 
tudes of fortune which it unfolded, the fourth juror 
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without waiting to be called upon, " cleared the cob- 
webs out of his throat,"' as he facetiously expressed 
himself, with a premonitory cough, after which he ac- 
quitted himself of the musical part of his obligation in 
the following manner. 

I. 

Hark, Erin ! the blast is blown on the heath, 
That summons thy sons to conquest or death ; 
The lines are all set in fearful array, 
And thou must be saved or ruin'd to day. 
Like the flood of the winter, resistless and grand, 
Forth rushed to the shock the strength of the land ; 
And hearty and free was the ready halloo 
That answered the call of Brian Bom. 

II. 

" Oh ! trust not that form so aged and dear 
Amid the wild crash of target and spear. 
Bright star of the field and light of the hall, 
Our ruin is sure if Brian should fall.'' 
Like the waves of the west that burst on the rock 
The hosts at the morning rushed to the shock. 
But ere his last beam was quench'd in the sea. 
The Haven was qtielPd and Erin was free. 



»I4 

m. 

For ke, ct vkoK cmfi tile 

AU b>cdxa( and ca4d wm fammai at tke 

Aad Eria is sad thaogk b«nt it 

Am! load vaa tW vail tkat roae o*cr tke pUia ; 

For Tictorf coat bmr lean os tkat akore 

Thau erer defeat or Bsu befiare^ 

Loud appbnse followed the ooochisioo of the soog 
of the fourth juror, afler which wilhool any preamble, 
the geDtlefDan who sat next' io order commeDced ts 

foliowg : 
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UI. 

Yet hnsh'd he the touad of trumpet and drum 
And eilent as death let victory come ; 
For he, at whoee call the chieftains arose, 
All bleeding and cold was found at the close. 
And Erin is sad though burst is her chain 
And loud was the wail that rose o'er the plain ; 
For Victory coat more tears on that shore 
Than ever defeat or Ruin before. 

Loud applause followed the conclusioo of the song 
of the fourth juror, after which without any preamble, 
the gentleman who sat next' in order commenced as 
follows : 
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